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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
of VIRGINIA, 


Incorporated 


urgently requests its policyholders, 
friends and the public to visit the 
New Home Office Building, located 
at N.W. Cor. Third and Clay Streets, 


New Home Office Building Richmond, Va. 
N.W. Cor. Third and Clay Streets 


Richmond, Virginia 


All visitors will find a hearty welcome and have the opportunity to 
inspect the latest in office equipment and service. The marble-lined 
lobbies, with conveniently located porcelain sanitary drinking foun- 
tains supplied with iced water from a modern refrigeration plant, 
will make you forget the heat. The elevator service will dispatch 
you from basement to fourth floor and enable you to see the cheerful 
sunlit offices with latest in heating, lighting and lavatory fixtures. 


Among the tenants you will find physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
welfare and social workers, insurance representatives, real estate 
dealers, beauty and tonsorial specialists and many others, as well as 
the Home and District Offices of this Corporation. 


Come, an “Ole Virginia’’ Welcome awaits you. 


Gw9 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Scientif 


Indiv 


Permi 


EST. 1921 


1 


Bodies 


28 W. 136th 
Audubon 3-1 


Phone Edgec 


RODD 
Effic 
244 Sever 


Our referene 
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AUTOMOBILES 


oe 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
THE JACKSON WAY 


Scientific Instructions That 
Get Results. 


Individual Instructions. 


Permits Secured Students. 


JACKSON 
AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Ave., Room 42 
(at 143rd St.) 
Telephone Edgecombe 4-6658 


KENNERLY AND PETERS 
The Ultra-Modern Garage 
Everything for the car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 
Edgecombe 9800 


~ FINANCE sz 


STEPHENS’ AGENCY 


A. W. & J. E. Stephens 


INSURANCE 
2297 Seventh Avenue 
Da) At 135th Street 
EST.1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 


Shoppers’ 


Directory 


Your dollars represent days of your life 
that you have sold to your employer. 
Spend them with firms which are inter- 
ested in your life problem as well as in 
your financial problem. Buy eager service, 
friendly consideration, lasting satisfac- 
tion as well as goods with your precious 
dollars. Our advertisers offer these 
things, 


LAUNDRIES 


Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 2—1252 


Service that Satisfies 


Superb Laundry Co., Inc. 
8 West 140th St. New York City 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 


THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 


of New York 
2824 8th Avenue at 150th Street 


OFFERS — TWO — DISTINCT FEATURES 


Friendly Service 
MORTICIANS 


ODESSA M. BAILEY 


Mortician—Funeral Director 
Notary Public 
Bodies Shipped to All States $100 Up 


28 W. 136th Street 


Audubon 3-1289 Day & Night Service 


New York City 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 

RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service ~ 

2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 


(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our referenees—anyone of the many we have served 


Tele.: Tillinghast 5-8221 Notary Public 


LOUISE B. HART 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 
Prompt Service Day or Night 


Moderate Prices 
26 Seventh A New York City 


September, 1931 


Community Interest 


* “HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 
Prompt, Efficient Service 
wee ree Paw, 132nd St. 
one 1 2n 
” ern New York City 


Office Phone Night Phone 
BR adhurst 2-2905 ED gecombe 4-5458 


HARRY C. SEASE 
LICENSED 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


Office 
2469-7th Avenue 
Bet, 143rd_& 144th Sts. 
New York City 


Residence 
2460-7th Avenue 
Apartment 33 
New York City 


NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 Sth Ave. Tel. HArlem 7-8684 
Near 129th St. 








Experience Is the Best Teacher 
1904 1931 


Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. 
Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 
BRadhurst 2-0347 New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
292 Livonia Ave. Hammels, Long Island 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Far Rockaway District 


W. B. Carter, Mar. Wa til, Mey. 


ESTATE OF 


JAMES VEAL 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND EMBALMERS 
2492 Seventh Avenue New York City 


J. L. Perkins, Mer. Mrs. James Veal, Prop. 
Lady Attendant Res. 261 W. 137th St. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-9674 


E. W. Wainwrsht omg en 


Licensed 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


CHAPEL 2282.0: 
| Complete Funerals $150 | 


MAIN or 
162 W. 136th St., Y. City 
PHONE, EDG. Ny toss 


BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 


MAMIE R. WHITE 
LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


Residence Office 
20 West 130th St. 9 Fifth “Avene ue 
Phone HArlem 7-4486 Phone Tiitinghast 5-8016 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
Calls Promptly Attended To 
Lady Attendant 


24 E. 130th St. New York City 
(Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 


Phone Harlem 7-6490 


LET US 
HELP YOU 


ANCER in its early stages is usu- 
ally curable when properly treat- 
ed. If you have the slightest suspicion 
that you have cancer, consult a physi- 
cian atonce. The oddeare against your 
having cancer, but why take a chancc? 
Why wait until it may be too late? 
Follow the advice of your own doctor, 

or of your local Cancer Committee. 

For free information write, 
call or telephone to 


The New York City Cancer 


Committee 
34 East 75th Street . RHinelander 4-0435 


If not a resident of New York City— write to the 
American — for the — of Cancer, 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 








RESTAURANTS 


BARON’S 
The Restaurant That Is Different 
2285 Seventh Avenue 
Between 134th and 135th Streets 
New York City 
40c — ALL ONE CAN EAT — 40c 


Quality of Food and Service Guaranteed 


ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Home Cooking 
Regular Dinners 
We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies 
Cakes and Ice Cream ale. 
Open from tt -M. to 12:30 Midnight 


205 W. 130th St. New York City 


Near 7th Ave Phone Bradhurst 0662 


GOLDEN ARROW PARADISE 
LUNCHEONETTE 
Harlem’s Newest and Finest Place to Eat 
All Baking Done on Premises 
2183 7th Ave. New York 


Chas. Scarlett, Proprietor 
Lester Reid, Manager 


JESSE J. PATE 


~ Announces The Re-opening of 


THE LITTLE GREEN SHOP 
159 West 144th St. 


Home Cooking Excellent Service 
All Home Made Pastries and ice Cream 


Daily Special Dinners 
35e—450—55c 
Soup—Dessert—Coffee—Tea 


Hello Folks 


Something new and different 
and up-to-date 
Modernistic Tea & Grill Room 
A Delightful Place for Luncheon, 


Afternoon Tea and Dinner—lIndividual 
Private Dining Service 


Mr. Advertiser, 


Do you want to reach the most 
intelligent and prosperous people 
of a group 12 million strong? 


You can do so in the columns of 
THE CRISIS which is the oldest 
and most widely circulated Negro 
monthly magazine in America. 


200.000 of the most representative 
Negroes read it. 


It is in all Negro colleges and schools 
and in libraries. throughout the 
country. 


It is READ from cover to cover and 
is passed on from one reader to 
another. 


THE CRISIS is the only magazine 
that reaches the HE ART of the 


colored population of America. 


PRETTY NEGRO DOLLS 
Long and Short Curls 
Walk — Talk — Cry 
Agents wanted Catalog free 
Sample, big 21 in.—$3.98 
ART NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. G 
2403 Seventh Ave., New York City 


a 
PHOTOGRAPH 


THERE ARE $$$ 
IN PICTURES 

We give correspondence 
lessons in all branches 
of modern puetorarhy. 
Camera given FREE. ¢ 
Write now for informa. §& 
tion. ‘ 
CYRUS SCHOOL OF PHOTOG 

461 Lenex Avenue, New yl 


GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. 


(Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 


MERCHANDISE 
LL =nceeasncnemepitaiiiegitiame ste 
SPARKLING WISH INCENSE, glows and sparkles {as 
cinatingly as it burns. Fragrant with the odor of orient 
orange blossoms. Made from an Egyptian formula, ‘lame 
box $1. Combination Distributing Co., 124 West 117: 
Street, N. Y. City. = 


Philadelphia Stores Are Availing 
Themselves of Local Advertising 
That Attracts the Particular At. 
tention of Philadelphia and 
Mail Order Shoppers. Why Not 
Add Your Business to This List? 


BESS MAID DRESS 


Manufacturers of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEARING APPAREL 
Sizes 14 to 20, and 36 to 44 


Southeast Corner 23d and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE; Liberal Commission; Write For Particulars. 


LAND FOR SALE 


Partial Development 
Pleasantville, Atlantic City, N. J. 
1800 Feet on Boulevard 
MITCHELL, 908 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
AND 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Careful attention given to typewritten 
manuscripts. 


121 North Broad St., Phila. 
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Flamingo Tea & Grill Room = = — 
2352 7th Ave. New York City HOSPITALS FOR NURSE TRAINING 
(Near 138th Street) pakancne aaa ackaaramnees 





t Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 


Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Monterey Luncheonette 
2339 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 137th St. 


A Smart Place Where Smart People Frequent 
For Tasty Dishes and Pleasing Atmosphere 


BRUCE AND DUNCAN, Proprietors 
New York City 


ns 
High 


uates admitted. a 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 
Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 
Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Sheet Music for Pianists 


Send ten cents stamps for complete latest 

copies with Ukelele Arrangement. 

Also my new 1932 catalog listing more than 

100 Big Broadway Song “HITS” FREE. 
EUGENE L. HENRY, Publisher 


1587 Broadway New York City 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BurreLL Memorial Hosprrat 


Roanoke, Va. 


ERLEEEEEEEEEEET 


1014 29th STREET 


* 





WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


can get you a 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 
Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 
We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


Dunbar Radio Electric Co. 


Service at All Times—Sunday Serviee Also 
All Makes of Radios Repaired 
Battery Recharging 
Edison Bulbs  Victrolas Repaired 


2528—7th Ave., New York City 
Bet. (46th & 147th Sts. 
Phone BR adhurst 2-253) 


FREE, FREE, FREE 


One hair grower 50c, one Sta-straight hair pomade 
50c (for men and women). To introduce our Pm 

ucts we are going to give to each person sending 
a $1.00 order for hair grower or Sta-straight halt 
pomade, one 50c liquid face powder free. a 
offer may be withdrawn soon. Act now. Agent 
wanted. 





J. H, CHENEY CO., Dept. A, Lawnside, N. I 
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THE CRO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


W. E. B. Du Bots, EDITOR IRENE C. MALVAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


—— 


Tar Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by am 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 
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Valine No. 9 Contents for September, 1931 


COVER. Portraits of 5 United States Senators. 

AS THE EAGLE SOARS 

AS THE CROW FLIES 

THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO IN POLITICS. A Symposium 


by Senators Arthur Capper, Simeon D. Fess, Robert J. Bulkley, 
George W. Norris and William E. Borah 


A Remarkable Series of Statements by the Leaders of American 
Political Thought. 
A COLORED SCULPTOR OF CUBA. Translated from the Spanish 
by Margaret Ross Martin. Illustrated 
The Story of a Rising West Indian Artist. 
DOES ANYONE KNOW ANY NEGROES? By Nancy Cunard 
A Gentlewoman of England Attacks the Social Color Line. 
THE PAGEANT AT SPELMAN. Illustrated 
An interpretation of “Lift Every Voice and Sing.” 
THE PRODIGAL. A Story. By Laura D. Nichols 
One of Our Unusual Bits of Fiction. 


THE BROWSING READER 
Reviews by Martha Gruening and the Editor, of Current Books. 


NAT TURNER. One Hundred Years After. By Mark Myles Fisher. 
A Memorial to a Negro Rebel. 


THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Clarissa Bucklin, Effie Lee Newsom, 


Herbert Henegan, Thomas Jefferson Flanagan, Jonathan Henderson 
Brooks and Carrie Cousins 


THE N.A.A.C.P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES. By William Pickens, 
Field Secretary. Illustrated 
Little Stories of Unceasing Effort. 
ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 


Seventeen Pictures of Negro Graduates and Other Distinguished 
Colored Persons. 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 


An Editorial Critique of the Relation of the American Negro to 
Russian and American Communism. 


OUR READERS SAY 


Little Conversations with the Editor. 


Whole No. 251 


305 








» Caisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National Association 
v the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
aa 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The 
the of expwation of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 

sudscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
er may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and new 


September, 1931 














FORECAST 


The October Number will 
be our Annual Children’s 
Number. It will have articles 
on training children in race 
relations by Rachel Davis 
Du Bois and Katherine Gard- 
ner. 

There will be a series of 
children’s poems and drawings 
collected in Cleveland by 
Langston Hughes. 

There will be our usual col- 
lection of children’s pictures; 
an article on General Smuts 
by an African student and a 
message to American Negro 
children by one of the dis- 
tinguished leaders of Ameri- 
can thought and action. 


With the NOVEMBER 
number, THE CRISIS comes of 
age, and we are planning the 
most impressive edition that 
the magazine has ever gotten 
out. 


After that, comes Christmas. 














address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and 


drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accompanied 
by return postage and while 


responsibility for their safety in_ transit. 
November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y. 
March 3, 1879, and additional second class entry at Albany, N. Y. 


HE CRISIS uses every care it assumes no 
Entered as second class matter 
, under the act of 
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Archer’s Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 
—PIPE ORGAN 


17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 


Private lessons by Sppvtatment 
Dudley Archer, Director 


EDGECOMBE MUSIC STUDIO 


Noel Clukies Announces: The opening of his New 
Music Studio at 


325 W. 137th St. (at Edgecombe Ave.) 


Special courses will be offered to pupils desirous of 
entering the professional field. 
Instruction in Piano, Violin, Cello, Banjo, 
Cornet, Trombone, Saxaphone, Clarinet 
Tel. Bradhurst 2-1583 


ARTHUR G. HAREWOOD 


Concert Cellist 


Piano Instruction 
For Concerts and Information Write Studio 


235 West 140th St. New York City 
Phone ED gecombe 4-2615 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Associate American Guild of Organists— Graduate Institute of Musical Art 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in Elementary 


Harmony, Advanced 


Harmony, Elementary 


Conterpoint, Advanced Conterpoint — Results Guaranteed 


Music and Manuscripts Transposed — Melodies Harmonized. 
Studios: 355 West 145th Street, New York City. 


Write for Information 
Telephone: EDgecombe 4-3688 


(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, Institute of Musical Art) 


W. Astor Morgan — Jean Stor 


Music Arranged 
Voice — Piano — Harmony 
Voices Coached 
Special Arrangements of Spirituals 


Studio 
276 W. 132nd St., New York City 


Phone Edgecombe 4-9534 


A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 
VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 


Member of Nat’] Academy. of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 


Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 


SERVICE 


Monuments and Headstones 
All the Latest Designs 
CASH OR ON TIME PAYMENTS 
Monuments Erected Anywhere, No Extra Charge 
Write, or Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-2256 
BRYANT PARK MEMORIALS 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 


HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 
34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 


REDUCED PRINTING PRICES 
1000 Business Cards (Size 3% x 1%”) 
1000 Billheads (Ruled or Unruled) 
1000 Letterheads on 20ib Bond Paper.... 
1000 Blotters (uncoated) $2.95 (coated).. ee 
1000 Envelopes 6% (3 lines of printing)... oe Be 
1000 Envelopes No. 10 (3 lines of printing) 3.95 
100 Mimeographed Letters (your Letterheads).... 1.00 

Public Stenography—Notary Public 

RAY’S PRINTING & LETTER CO. 
2246 Seventh Avenue, EDgecombe 4-018! 


FRED N. FOX 


CLUB, SOCIETY, COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


Cards, Invitations, Stationery a Specialty 


138 W. 137th St., New York City 


GAILLIARD PRESS 


Up-to-Date Printing and Advertising 
Book and Job Work of Every Description 


262 W. 135th St., New York City 
Near 8th Avenue Phone Bradhurst 2 -9515 
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“The art of singing in more than one voice featured.’’ 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. |, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 
Correspondence Invited 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Teaching 
String Piano Brass 
Lessons in Theory of Music 
131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mgr. 














REAL ESTATE 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 


Augustine A, Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel, Edgecombe 3937-3938 


Ss. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 
City and Suburban Property 

Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


Cc. D. KING) 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mor 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradburst 3517 


tgages, 


Attractive 1 
and full maid | 
Elevator service 


For Beautiful Homes Live in Corong 


See L. S. REED 


SALES — RENTALS 
106-04 Northern Boulevard 
Corona, N. Y. 


PHONE POMEROY 6.0304 


SAMESTER REALTIES, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


169 West 131st Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
Tillinghast 5-9680 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac. | 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you _— 


how. PITT. 


Center A 
Fra 


West 135 


Carlton 
A 


GE 
West Rit 


THE PHIl 


“NOT A 
135 Gues 


PRET ca apa pause, 
RA ORO eT] 


F your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 

bcmered with Falling Hair, hae Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair ‘Trouble, We want oun 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a pene 
a thousand flowers. The best known rf y 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Rye Peeve 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5tc. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Eialt Grom, Olt Face Cream. asd 
oe, 1 ng ' ‘ace 
Direction for Selling. $2.00, 250 Brera 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


nee 


The Crisis 





HOTELS — RESORTS — CAMPS 
THE GRAMPION HOTEL 


“The Finest Hotel in Harlem” 
182 St. Nicholas Avenue, Near 119th Street 


3-room furnished apartments. Private bath and telephone in each. 
neluded. By week, week-end or day for refined people only. 


Special Rates for All Professionals. Tel. 


ve 1, 2 and 
wot tal maid service 


Elevator service 24 hours 


Linen, electric lights 


UNiversity 4-6900-01-02. 


Your Ship of Dreams 


may not 


come in 


OPPORTUNITY ALWAYS AWAITS YOU 
at the 


¥.M. GC. A. 


The following Branches invite you to membership: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 
St. With dormitory 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 
Avenue. With dormitory 
GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 
West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. 
tenhouse St. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
726 W. Division St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


Carlton 


Rit- 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls IMMACULATELY CLEAN 
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HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY 
Phone Harlem 9622 


3 to 13 West 136th Street 





‘Classified Advertising 


Pai my Wi girey’, 
ASSOCIA’ 1QN 


THE WILSON COTTAGES, Little Boar’s Head, N. H. 
Cottages conveniently located on main avenue within 
walking distance of beach—hot and cold water, electric 
lights, screened piazzas. Home cooking. Terms: $18 per 
week. (August) $21 per week. Miss M. A, Wilson, 
Proprietress, P, O. North Hampton, N, H. 


— 


THE MASE TTS HOTEL AND RESTAURANT—Ameri- 
on plan, home coo Also a la carte service until 3 
M. We cater to ” parties and social organizations. 
Fitty- oa rooms newly furnished and decorated. Special 
rates guests. 170 


Co Teen permanent West 12ist Street. 
us a UNiversity 4-9747. ‘New York City. 


situ 
“ Pa 


The Phillis Wheatiey Association. rnese doors are 
Rever closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now f th fonal 
eenters in Americ. one o e largest educations 


Why not attend school here? 
— Puiltts Wheatley Association offers private 
is one $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its cafeteria 
of the doo east of the Mountains. 
and elevator service twenty-four hours. 
TOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A, Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


September, 1931 


New York, N. Y. 


DEWEY SQUARE HOTEL 
201-3 West 117th St. 
Corner Seventh and St. Nicholas Aves. 


The Best and Largest Hotel in Harlem 


Summer Rates Till September ist 
300 Rooms $1.50 Up UNiversity 4-6904 


HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE 


Asheville, N. C. “In the Land of the Sky.” 
World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea. 
is a land of beauty, a land ef grandeur and of 
everchanging irresistible lure. 

The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Private accommodations for carefully selected in- 
cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- 
vanced cases. Write: ODOR. L. O. MILLER 
38 Market Street Asheville, N. C. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE CRISIS 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 





As the Eagle Soars 


All things have their rise and fall. The black man had his day of supreme 
power and glory. Black generals from Egypt, Carthage and Babylon once swept 
the plains of Europe and conquered the white peoples inhabiting the Continent. 


The white man succeeded the black and today he still rules supreme, he still 
dominates and tyrannizes, he still looks down on all other races as inferior. 
the day will come when the whites will also bite the dust and taste the bitter fruit 


He will hold the world in 


of tyranny. 


Then will come the brown man’s turn. 


his hands and rule supreme over all other races. 


As the Crow Flies 


Thirteen years after the World 
\War, we are still fighting. We are 
running hither and yon, mending 
cracks, stopping holes, and trying to 
keep the universe from toppling com 
pletely over. 

& 

France and America hold the gold 
horde of the world. The value of all 
commodities and services are based 
on gold. France and America can 
dictate to industry and industry dic- 
tates to government. And the unani- 
mous voice of both governments is 
war, armaments and tariff walls. 

# 


Mr. Hoover is a most unfortunate 
prophet. He predicts prosperity and 
depression increases. He _ predicts 
higher prices for wheat and they go 
lower. He predicts political isola- 
tion for America and the Cabinet 
hastens to Europe. He lauds indi- 
vidual effort and creates a Farm 
Board and national work projects. 

ia 


The Allied world has beaten Ger- 
many to her knees. When she top- 
ples over into the hands of Fascists 
or Communists and hell is let loose 
in northern Europe, the Allies may 
learn that their real friends were 
Hindenburg, Streseman and Bruen- 


ing. 


Speaker of the Philippine 
House of Representatives 


Shaw is in Russia praising Lenin 
and his work, with Nancy Astor per- 
forming silly little publicity stunts in 
his wake. 

* 


China is still fighting in the col- 
umns of American newspapers while 
at home the new Republic still stands. 


i * . 
Another dictator has been kicked 
out of South America. The supply 
is beginning to run short. 


Pope Pius and Mussolini have re- 
duced their quarrel to uneasy growl- 
ing, while the children of Italy are 
pursuing their astonishing course of 
education. 

e 


The alliance of labor and liberal- 
ism in England still stands, not be- 
cause it is accomplishing anything 
but simply because it is keeping the 
Tories out of power. 


Franklin Roosevelt, who tore up 
the Haitian Constitution and wrote 
one of his own in its stead, is about 
to buy the Democratic nomination, if 
he can live long enough and keep out 
of bed. 


But 


MANUEL ROXAS, 





Mr. Albert Fall is now Convict 
Number 1,000 more or less, while his 
fellow grafters are enjoying their 
I:uropean vacations. 

« 

Oklahoma and Texas are staging 
a small civil war for advertising pur- 
poses and to divert attention from 
the Negro problem. 

& 


Chicago has paid its 
still owes its teachers. 


gangsters but 


Georgia is adopting a Ten Years 
Plan for social uplift. It includes 
five lynchings a year. 


The British, French and Belgians 
are trying to civilize Africa with 
liquor. In British Togoland ten 
times as much gin was imported in 
1928 as in 1925. In one district ol 
the Belgian Congo twice as much 
liquor was consumed in 1927 as was 
in 1926, In the British Cameroons 
fortv times as much beer was con- 
sumed in 1928 as was in 1g2l, and in 
the French Cameroons eight times as 
much. This is a mighty argument 
for the Open Door, and the brewer- 
ies and distilleries of Europe are all 
for it. 
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The Future of the Negro in Politics 


4 Symposium by SENATORS ARTHUR CAPPER, SIMEON D. FESS, ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 
' GEORGE W. NORRIS and WILLIAM E. BORAH 


ARLY in the year 1931, the Editor 

of THE Crisis addressed letters to 
various members of the United States 
Senate, couched, for the most part, in 
the following terms : 

“There always has been and still 
is, as you know very well, a great 
deal of controversy concerning the 
part which the American Negro 
voter is playing or ought to play in 
politics. Some think he ought to take 
as little part as possible. Others 
think that he should vote consistently 
with the Republican Party, since 
after all, the Democratic Party has 
its main support in the former slave 
states. Others urge that the Negro 
should be an opportunist in politics 
and vote for any party, measure or 
man, who seems to be for the cause 
of the full citizenship of Negroes. 
Still others would have the Negro 
jon a Third Party, or some Third 
Party group, like the Socialist, or the 
Farmer-Labor group, or any party 
movement of that sort. 

“I want to publish in THe Crisrs 
Magazine a symposium from those 
who know and have thought of the 
matter advising Negro voters along 
these lines.” 


EVERAL of those addressed did 
not respond for various reasons. 
Sentator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
wrote : 

“I am preparing to leave on an ex- 
tended vacation, trying to free myself 
trom official cares at this time. I 
should be glad to avail myself of your 
courteous invitation at some future 
date, but at this time I am unable to 
prepare anything before leaving.” 

Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin was 
"very busy” in the extra-session of 
Longress and unable to write anything. 
Later he was written again, twice, but 
ho answer was received. 

senator Morrow, of New Jersey, 
sent only an acknowledgment through 
his secretary. The replies of five 
other Senators follow. 
_ Un the whole, these Senators repre- 
sent the power of the United States 
ate: Che strength of the Repub- 
Kan party, East and West, the inde- 
pendence of Ohio, and the leadership 
ot the Northwest. One must. read, 
therefore, not only the words actually 
fre set down, but also much that lies 

tween the lines in view of the coming 
Presidential election. 


W.E.B.D. 
September, 1931 


CAPPER, REPUBLICAN 


Senator Capper was born in Kan- 
sas in 1865, and since 1892 has been 
proprietor of the Topeka Daily Cap- 
ital, and also of a number of farm 
magazines. He. was Governor of 
Kansas from 1915 to 1919, and has 
been United States Senator since 
1919. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the N. A. A. C. P. 


HAVE given a good deal of thought 

to the present and future of the 
Negro, both politically, socially and eco- 
nomically. I freely admit that he does 
not get a fair deal in either field, but 
the question as to what can be done 
about it is not easy to answer. In most 
of the states of the North his political 
right to vote is not seriously interfered 
with but that is about as far as his polit- 
ical privilege extends even in these 
states. The bar sinister of race preju- 
dice prevents his holding offices of any 
importance, no matter what his quaii- 
fications may be. 


Socially and economically he is also 
handicapped in the same way. He may 
be highly educated, refined and in every 
way a desirable citizen but his color bars 
him from accommodations in almost all, 
if not all, of the best hotels, theatres 
and, in many cases, from Pullman sleep- 
ing cars. While his educational qualifi- 
cations may fit him to hold the most 
desirable positions in business life, he 
must be content, generally, with menial 
employment and comparatively low 
wages. In other words he cannot com- 
pete as can the white man, generally 
speaking, on his individual merit but 
must suffer on account of the accident 
of birth. But granting all that, the 
question still remains unanswered— 
what can he do about it? He is not to 
be blamed at all if he votes in a way 
that will best promote his own interest 
politically, socially and economically ; 
that in fact is what he should do; but 
the question as to how he can vote for 
his own interest is not so easy to answer 
as it is to make the general statement. 


There have been efforts made to at- 
tain race solidarity in voting. These ef- 
forts have never succeeded and prob- 
ably never will any more than have the 
efforts to control the vote of any other 
large group. 


About all that I can hope for is that 
the Negroes, taking advantage of such 
limited opportunities as they have to 
the full extent of these opportunities, 
may gradually get a better understand- 
ing of what their rights politically, so- 
cially and economically are and then in- 
telligently, persistently but not belliger- 
ently or offensively, insist upon those 
rights. 

It cannot be expected that the Negro 
will be content with present conditions, 
nor is it desirable that he should be; 
but discontent, in order to be effectively 
beneficial, must be intelligently used and 
directed. It is manifestly foolish to 
butt one’s head against a solidly built 
stone wall, but it is perfectly proper 
and sensible, if there is something on 
the other side of the wall to which you 
are entitled, to find if possible an open- 
ing in the wall or by any legitimate 
means to make a breach in the wall. 

Let us hope that in time this wall 
of racial prejudice will be broken down. 
If, and when, that wall is broken down 
the only real barrier to the progress of 
the Negro, politically, socially and eco- 
nomically will disappear and he will be 
permitted to stand on his own feet, 
work out his own destiny and succeed 
or fail on his OWn merits. 


FESS, REPUBLICAN 


Senator Fess was born in Ohio in 
1861. He was a teacher and college 
professor, and a member of Congress 
from 1913 to 1923. Since 1923 he 
has been a member of the United 
States Senate and is Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 


HE effectiveness of the Negro in 

politics will depend upon his adher- 
ence to the fundamental principles of 
the government, in which he has not 
only become a prominent part as a cit- 
izen, but has, through a wise leadership, 
been given a voice at the ballot box. 
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Thus far he has represented a fine 
type of stability, unresponsive to radi- 
cal proposals which would ultimately 
undermine American institutions. By 
this course he is rendering not only a 
great service to the nation at large, but 
is serving his own best interests. 


CAE 


BULKLEY, DEMOCRAT 


Senator 
Illinois in 


Bulkley was born in 
1880. He practised law 
in Ohio and served in Congress 
from 1911-15. During the 1930 
Ohio State political campaign, as 
Democratic nominec, he defeated 
Senator Roscoe C. McCulloch, whom 
the N. A. A. C. P. had opposed on 
account of his endorsement of Judge 


Parker. 


HE future of the Negro in politics 

will depend entirely upon himself. If 
he is willing to await the slow but sure 
results of education, he cannot help but 
become politically potent. This educa- 
tion must not alone be of himself in 
political mindedness, political principles, 
and political issues, but the public gen- 
erally must understand that the Negro 
no longer blindly follows party and 
prejudices, but is governed in his vote 
by men and measures. 

Through gratitude the Negro fol- 
lowed the party of Lincoln, and it is no 
stigma upon the race that in the late 
sixties these uneducated ex-slaves be- 
came the tools of unscrupulous political 
leaders. But the present day Negro 
does not advance his cause by continu- 
ing to vote en masse, in accordance with 
the dictates of political bosses. In fact 
it is because the Negro, generally speak- 
ing, is willing to vote as he is told with- 
out questioning the political issues in- 
volved, that he loses not only the grati- 
tude, but the respect of the party he 
supports. He gets little or nothing for 
his loyalty, since nothing is required to 
keep him in line. 

That the Negro is awakening to his 
own political rights, is shown by the 
recent concerted protest against the 
confirmation of Judge Parker. While 
there were other elements in the case, 
there can be no doubt but that this uni- 
fied opposition had an effect. In addi- 
tion there is the genuine and quite suc- 
cessful effort of Negroes to help oust 
Senators who favored Parker’s con- 
firmation. 


Our pride in democracy must of 
necessity be measured by the knowledge 
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and interest the electors show in the 
issues presented. To have a large 
group of the electorate follow the dic- 
tates of a political boss, without thought 
of consequences, cannot help but detract 
from the effectiveness of any self-gov- 
erning institution. 


aay 


NORRIS, PROGRESSIVE 


Senator Norris was born in Ohio. 
Later he moved to Nebraska, where 
he practiced law. He was a Prose- 
cutting Attorney and Judge, and a 
member of Congress from 1903 to 
1913. Since then he has been a 
United States Senator, and leader of 
the Progressive Wing of the Repub- 
licans. 


OU say that you have not been able 

to find anything I have said or 
done on the Negro question. My rec- 
ord in Congress is an open book and 
during that time I have always done 
what seemed to me to be just and 
proper on every occasion where the in- 
terest of the colored race was a subject 
for action by the National Legislature. 
| think my record shows I have always 
had a deep interest in the advancement 
and the welfare of the colored race. 

To my mind, the colored race has 
made wonderful advancement since its 
emancipation. A people who were lib- 
erated from bondage after years of serv- 
itude cannot be expected to at once 
reach the highest type. It is a question 
of educational development. Sometimes 
a slow and tedious development. In 
such cases the danger is that the leaders 
of a liberated race are misled by vari- 
ous promises made for partisan political 
purposes by leaders who are not always 
moved by the highest and the best of 
motives and I think it has often hap- 
pened that the colored race has been 
misled in this way. 

The best friend of the colored people, 
it seems to me, is one who does not 
try to make of them a political machine 
or to cause them to exercise the elective 
franchise through rank partisanship. 
The best leadership is the leadership 
which causes them to study and to 
think, so that action can be had upon 
deliberate judgment rather than parti- 
san bias. Instead of being led by the 
politicians who have an ulterior motive, 
they should be taught control. so far 
as possible, by honest political convic- 


tions and to work out their Own af 


vancement through 


icemer intellectual ang 
political improvement. 


BORAH, INDEPENDENT 


Senator Borah was born in Nj. 
nois in 1865. After his admission to 
the bar he practiced in Kansas ang 
in Idaho, since 1891. He has been 
a member of the United States 
Senate from 1907, and has served as 
Chairman of the Senate's Foreign 
Relations Committee since 1924. He 
is a member of the Republican Nq- 
tional Comunittee, and well-known 
for his independence in politics, 


HIS would be a difficult question to 
answer if it related solely to my 
own race. It is much more difficult 
when it relates to the affairs of another 
race. The salvation of a race depends 
so fundamentally upon experience, upon 
test and trial, that general advice from 
the outside is ordinarily not very prac- 
tical advice. It is difficult for us to see 
under such circumstances as others see. 
If you mean practical politics, seek- 
ing office and political place, I would 
say that such things should be an inc- 
dent in the Negro’s struggle for suc- 
cess and by no means a dominant or 
controlling factor in his life. If you 
mean acquainting one’s self with the 
duties and obligations of citizenship, 
familiarizing himself with the great 
precepts of liberty and his own rights 
and guarantees under the Constitution, 
these things should at all times engage 
his earnest attention and study. 


But I have always felt that the path 
of success for the Negro is through the 
economic field. In proportion as he 
makes himself a real factor in our m- 
dustrial life will he succeed, both eco- 
nomically and politically. By advanee- 
ment in education, by the acquisition of 
property, by securing those things 
which make for independence and self- 
reliance, which demonstrate his capacity 
for self help, he also wins in politics 
or political affairs. Without these he 
is more or less the plaything, or pawn, 
of party strategy. 

The Negro should have_his_ rights 
and guarantees under the Constitution. 
They should be fully protected. But 
the best guarantee of this is his strength 
and his position in the industrial world. 
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A Colored Sculptor of Cuba 


Translated from the Spanish by MARGARET ROSS MARTIN 


Head of a Negro 


EODORO RAMOS BLANCO 

was born in Havana, Cuba, 29 years 
ago. To gain an education he worked 
variously as a policeman, and in a 
marble works. He graduated from the 
High School of Havana, and later from 
the Saint Alexander Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. 


Teodoro Ramos Blanco 


He won the commission to execute 
the monument to Mariana Grajales, 
Mother of the Maceo Brothers, in a 
National Contest, participated in by all 
of the best sculptors of Cuba, including 
several of his former teachers. In 
1930 his “The Slave” won the gold 
medal in the Exposition of Seville, 
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Spain. One of his former teachers 
also took part in this contest. He has 
won first place in several National Ex- 
positions. He took part in the Latin- 
American Exposition at Rome in 1930, 
and later gave a personal exhibition 
at the Spanish Embassy in Rome, which 
was sponsored by the Spanish and the 
Cuban Ambassadors. This exposition 
was lavishly praised by the critics, and 
heralded as an artistic triumph. 

The International Press of Italy, 
Spain, America, the Argentine and 
Cuba have many times. given columns 
of praise to the extraordinary work of 
Teodoro Ramos Blanco. 

Upon his return from Italy he gave 
an exhibition of his works at the Asso- 
ciation of Painters and Sculptors of 
Havana, of which he is a member. He 
is also a member of La Associazione 
Artistica in Rome; Circolo di Coltura 
del Sindicato Laziale Fascista degli 
Artisti; de la Casa de Espana, in Rome, 
and Circulo de Bellas Artes of Cuba. 

In collaboration with the Cuban 
architect, Senor Jose Antonio Rojas, 
Ramos Blanco sent a small model of 
Senor Duarte, a Santo Domingan 
patriot, to a contest which was being 
held in Santo Domingo, and won second 
place. 

Senor Ramos Blanco resides in 
Havana where he has his studio, and 
where he is at present working on 
several projects. Among his most recent 


Principal Figures in the Monument to 
Mariana Grajales, Mother of the Maceo 
Brothers 


works is a model of the late Mrs. Jean- 
nette Ryder, cousin of Henry Ford, who 
for about a quarter of a century has 
been the most beloved woman in Cuba, 
due to the great benefactions which she 
has bestowed upon the Cuban people. 


“Dejection” 





Does anyone Know any Negroes? 


“Does anyone know any Negroes? 


then? 


No but, who receives them. . 


By NANCY CUNARD 


I never heard of that. 


You mean in Paris 


. what sort of Negroes, what do they do? 


You mean to say they go to peoples’ houses? ... 


N September, 1928, I met Henry 
Crowder in Venice. 

He had stepped off the bandstand and 
we, who had been much struck by his 
piano playing in the fine rhythm of 
Eddie South’s Alabamians, said: Wont 
you have a drink with us? We talked. 
After which several of us went every 
night to hear them; and talk later. 
Henry and I became great friends, and 
walked about Venice. The _fascist- 
minded part of the population stared, 
the children capered and _ shouted: 
Ché bel Moro (what a beautiful Moor). 

After two weeks Henry and I left 
together. Various opinions as_ to 
‘trouble’ in getting out of fascio-land 
were voiced by my friends. In Milan 
however the hotel received us as poten- 
tates. So to Paris where he rejoined 
the Alabamians in a well-known Mont- 
marte night club. 

After some months I asked him to 
come and work in my printing press in 
the country. We built up the Hours 
Press together—no small job, where 
everything had to be done by hand yet 
delivered in a large-firm way. At 
night, when time could be _ spared, 
Henry played Grieg and the complexi- 
ties of contemporary American music 
and started composing. I talked to him 
of the beauty and importance of Afri- 
can art that Germany and France have 
since years discovered and appreciated. 
I showed him my collection—all this 
was new to him, as he in Venice had 
been new to me, the first Negro I had 
ever known. The Crisis came into my 
life then—also new. 3russells, or 
rather the Museum of Tervueren near- 
by, is world-famous for its collection of 
Congo art. The huge building is dedi- 
cated to it. After a day of pondering 
on the Batéké, the Bashilélé and a hun- 
dred other tribal fétiches we danced 
and played baccarat in the Brussels 
cabarets. No-one ‘stared’. In Paris 
no-one ‘stares’, by night or by day— 
in the élite places, the restaurants, the 
theatres, the American banks, the street. 
You may now and then collect such a 
remark from an American as ‘Would 
you dare do that in New York?’ (i.e. 
driving in an open car with a white 
woman !) 

That spring Henry got to know the 
rest of my continental friends (French 
and English) writers, poets and paint- 
ers; many were astounded and revolted 
when the colour-question came up, for, 
to their peace of mind, they had not 
realised its existence. : 
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Lady Cunard, a well-known figure 
in London society, was aghast when 
she learned that her daughter Nancy 
was receiving her Negro friends in 
Paris on terms of social equality. 

“Does anyone know any 
Negroes?” she asked. 

And then Nancy Cunard wrote 
about Henry Crowder. 


In England the same “the intellect- 
uals” and the “brighter set,”’ questioning 
about conditions in America, the dif- 
ferences in Europe, and ‘play your 
music, Henry’. 

At a weekend in an ordinary country 
inn the American ex-editor of an im- 
portant British political and literary 
weekly remarked ironically in the din- 
ing-room “‘we should not be able to do 
this in U. S. A.” 

We had arrived late at night in Lon- 
don without reserving rooms. A 
fourth-rate and avowedly ecclesiastical 
hotel, and a restaurant hung with old 
sporting-prints of black and white box- 
ers, famous for. its champagne suppers 
with the chorus after the show, were the 
scene of the only two “colour incidents” 
we encountered. The ecclesiastical 
hotel said politely enough: Sorry, no 
rooms after all. The restaurant porter, 
a callow redhead of 16, grinned: “No 
coloured gents in ’ere”. (What then 
happens to the Maharajahs?) You take 
the pro and the con—these trifles 
opened my eyes a crack more to Eng- 
land ‘my own country’—which, inci- 
dentally, I left long ago. 

That August we went to the south- 
west of France, the region where the 
people are most real. Henry learning 
French, I writing on the river-bank, 
daily. Few foreigners come here and 
the old man who appeared suddenly 
from the tangle of bushes was most 
interested. “English aren’t you” says 
he in dialect, “but yon black man’s not 
the first I’ve seen; seen many in the 
war—my son was with them 
magnificent fellows—vilely treated in 
their own country I’m told, and as for 
what I’ve heard of America .” he 
worked himself up, left, beating his 
breast. So, facts, it would seem, travel 
to the innermost regions. 

We thought that winter of going to 
Africa, ‘to French Gaboon—for the 
people, the land itself, ethnography, 
study of language, recording of native 


music. If you start with nothing 
overnight you may well not find your. 
self on the way at all. Here uncer. 
tainty stopped us. “Prudence” of ignor. 
ance, of not having to hand and in mind 
all best ways of getting and staying 
there, of travel, of climates, A st. 
ponement in fact—though I think we 
should have gone. 

The apparently inevitable European 
urge of occupation took me again. Not 
by choice, but instead of Africa. The 
Press was moved to Paris and pros- 
pered. Henry took on ‘an attractive 
proposition’ in a night-club and worked 
in the Press by day. Six months of 
that and two visits to London, also 
motoring to Frankfort to hear the first 
performance of George Antheil’s opera, 
Transatlantic, sitting later at the ban- 
quet given him by the city burgomas- 
ters. 

It was decided to publish a collection 
of Henry’s own compositiotis. Richard 
Addington, Walter Lowenfels, Harold 
Acton, Samuel Beckett and myself gave 
him poems. The covers of Henry- 
Music are reproductions of ancient 
African figures and ivories. Much of 
the music was composed in the south- 
west of France where we lived that 
summer with the peasants of Creysse. 
They, to be sure, could form no idea of 
‘colour-bar’. In such places as well as 
in big towns one forgets the mere exist- 
ence of it oneself—forgets that the 
small crust that calls itself ‘the old 
aristocracy’ (mainly in England) is stil 
of a mind to pull a long face ata 
black face and mumble “nigger”. 

Be it now said that having an Ameti- 
can mother (born in San Francisco, 
living for 36 years in England, that 
since 10 years I seldom saw and with 
whom I had little enough sympathy) we 
had often wondered what (if amy) 
could be her attitude—and had left it 
at that. It pleased me one day some 
months previous to what follows to 
test her knowledge and _ intelligence, 
good or ill-will concerning the colour 
question. The caption at the beginning 
of this was her response. “Does any- 
one know any Negroes? I never heard 
of that. You mean in Paris then? No, 
but who receives them . what sort 
of Negroes, what do they do? You 
mean to say they go to peoples’ houses: 

” After which Henry-Must 
was briefly discussed as the latest 0 
the Hours Press publications in view 0! 
copyright laws for England. Sit 
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Thomas Beacham, (the British con- 
ductor) who was fully aware of the 
author's race and nationality, was kind 
enough to indicate the source of exact 
information on this point, remarking 
meanwhile “I’m told the Negroes make 
their own music’, which left me in 
some doubt as to whether he referred 
o Africa or Harlem, The matter faded 
delicately in the dusk of Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 

Iam now at December, 1930. We 
went to London for Christmas, Henry 
in charge of the modern dance-record 
department of the Sonabel Recording 
Co. Paris. Our arrival was féted by 
the news that “everything had been dis- 
covered”, that “steps would be taken.” I 
was interested to note just how long it 
had taken the above-mentioned quarters 
to discover my very real friendship and 
sartnership with a coloured man: 

Two years and three months. 


I had, on leaving Paris, received a 
telegram emphatically advising me not 
to come to England till matters (not 
mentionable by wire) were explained. 
By the very nature of its wording no 
such telegram could stand in anyone’s 
way. I surmised however that this 
might concern Henry and, consequently 
on the next day took legal advice from 
my solicitor in London. He, as I ex- 


pected, informed me that no bar exists 
against the entry into England of any 
person of whatever nationality who is 
not guilty of offense against the State. 

Hysteria however reigned at our 
hotel, where I have constantly stayed 
over some fifteen years including the 
five or six times we were there to- 
gether. In deference to the time-waste- 
ing cackle of hysterics we moved in the 
direction of common-sense and courtesy 
—another hotel. 

Rumours of detectives, whispers of 
police, we ignored. 

Meanwhile our first hotel was rung 
up daily by persons seemingly very de- 
sirous of knowing our whereabouts 
(whether we were actually in London, 
etc.). Either they never found out 
though the papers made frequent men- 
tion of what I was then doing—show- 
ing a surréaliste film—or, more prob- 
ably, gave it up. 

We stayed a month. 

The cause of this frenzy had become 
more tangible (if that were needed) by 
a friend telephoning “Your mother has 
just heard that you are great friends 
with a Negro”—thus forcing one to 
believe that friendships between whites 
and Negroes are inconceivable to a cer- 
tain class. Pretty soon the rumour fol- 
lowed “It isn’t possible . . . if it 
were true I should never speak to her 
again.” Presently, under plea of in- 


Choregraphic interpretation of the prayer verse of James Weldon Johnson's and Rosa- 
mond Johnson's “Lift Every Voice,’ Negro national anthem, in the Historical Pageant 
given at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of Spelman College. 


God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who hast brought us thus far on the 
way ; 

Thou who hast by Thy might 

Let Us into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 
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Lest our feet stray from the places our 
God, where we met Thee, 

Lest our hearts drunk with the wine of the 
world, we forget Thee; 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand, 

May we forever stand. 

True to our God, 

True to our native land. 


come-tax increase, a quarter of my 
allowance was cut off. But why a 
quarter? Is that the evaluation of long 
friendship with a Negro or a sign of 
doubt as to the possibility of such a 
thing? 

Meanwhile Henry was invited to the 
International Friendship Group Con- 
ference by its organizer. This confer- 
ence is composed of all races. 

The last moves in our travels were 
a stay on the highest point of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol with an English poet—(I 
here noted to myself that nothing can 
approach the beauty of the black man 
in the snow—the natural movements, 
the quickness at learning a new and 
difficult thing, namely :—skiing!), then 
2 days in Vienna with the Meistersinger 
and a Johann Strauss concert. The 
misery of all the faces in the street 
‘no staring’ here indeed, they have their 
own bitter problems, they are them- 
selves a great mixture of races. 


Difficult to glean general opinion 
when there is little time—but the sailor 
in the mercantile marine said the black 
boys were always liked at the Sailor’s 
Hostel in the East End of London, per- 
haps because of their “nice nature or 
sumpthin’’’—he couldn’t tell, he liked 
them. 

The French, as a race, take it in their 
stride; the fact of Africans, American 
Negroes, Martiniques coming and go- 
ing like themselves. They will tell you 
of the bravery of the Senegalese in the 
war, of their loyalty, soliloquising over 
the disgraces of present-day colonisa- 
tion. The English, too, will put in a 
good word; the general Englishman 
doesn’t see why the black man should 
be treated differently. 

In Germany, in Holland, in Belgium, 
African Art is avidly collected, fought 
for at sales with a fistful of cash. 

Who thinks of connecting the living 
Negro with the creations of his an- 
cestors? 

So that isn’t it. 


If the world were still run by Mrs. 
Grundy and Old Father Christmas 
(which it is not) one would be forced 
to wait in the general atmosphere of 
Non-Sense. Prophecy is of no use. 
The inner sense of probability, fore- 
runner of accomplished fact, is the 
guerdon. No light word—Probability. 
It links conviction with instinct, is al- 
most instinct itself, is the feeling of 
coming things. I mean here and now 
the abolition of your great American 
NON-SENSE (in the true meaning of 
this word: a thing without reason, of 
no sense) from lynching to hypocrisy ; 
the word that covers the vile, the idiotic, 
the treacherous, the inconceivable, the 
differentiation between “classes”—above 
all, the differentiation between the 
black, the white, the red, the brown, the 
yellow men. 
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The Prodigal 


A STORY By LAURA D. NICHOLS 





A SUDDEN hush fell on the con- 
gregation, and the faces of the 
listeners assumed the leaden stillness of 
masks. Only the startled black eyes 
that stared out from the vari-colored 
wall of faces told the earnest, young 
preacher that his people were listening 
as never before. A child cried, and its 
mother dropped a full, golden breast 
into its mouth, not once moving her 
eyes from the preacher’s face. 

Unperturbed by this unwonted still- 
ness that held a people usually so ready 
to respond with “Amen” and “Tell the 
truth, brother,” the minister went on in 
his cool, even voice, “And God holds 
us to this commandment as it is writ- 
ten, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’. 
Inquire into your own lives, my broth- 
ers, my sisters. Too many of you are 
living in a way to shame your church 
and your profession as Christians.” 

“Do that young fool know what he’s 
sayin’? Don't he know he’s hittin’ some 
of the best givers in the church? Who 
he hittin’ at anyhow?” Deacon Jones 
shook his head and sighed. He knew 
what this sermon would mean to the 
collection. And the responsibility of 
raising the preacher’s salary rested 
heavily upon the shoulders of Deacon 
Jones. 

“Thank God it don’t hit me.” Mama 
Jane shifted her snuff to the other side 
of her mouth, and managed a muffled 
“Amen.” Mama Jane did not know 
her age, but she was “a good-sized gal 
in time of Abraham Lincoln’s war.” 
She had come north with her children 
and grandchildren during the industrial 
boom that had followed the World War, 
and had aided in establishing this little 
church. The migrant Negro did not 
often find the established churches of 
the North to his liking, and so began 
his own. Mama Jane continued to 
mutter to herself, “Old as I is, do’, and 
many preachers as I’se heard in my 
time, I ain’t never hear one ain’t got no 
mo’ sense dan to badaciously insult de 
people wha’ he got to git his bread and 
butter f’om.” 


Her mumbling did not stop the 
preacher. Indeed, he must have taken 
it for sanction, for sharper, more 


trenchant words fell from his lips, and 
hung like small, glittering blades in the 
air. His voice rang out once more, 
“The wages of sin is death, but the gift 
of God is eternal life.” 

The service was over, and the people 
swarmed out to the lawn surrounding 
the pretty little church, to give vent to 
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feeling that this morning had not found 
the usual emotional outlet. An odd 
picture they made, these transplanted 
human beings, pulled up from their 
rural homes in the Southland and 
dropped in the heart of an eastern in- 
dustrial city. The problems of adjust- 
ment were often disconcerting, but 
they had kept their religious life en- 
tirely apart from the changes. There 
was to be a lodge funeral this afternoon, 
and many of these people must “turn 
out.” While they waited, they fell into 
groups on the ill-kept green to discuss 
the sermon. 

“Ef I had only known that was wha’ 
he was goin’ to talk about, I’d a’ sho’ 
stayed home and baked my rolls dis 


mornin’. Spec dey riz all out de pan 
by now.” Sister Mary was plainly 
peeved. She had on a good-as-new 


black straw hat her “Tuesday Lady” 
had given her, and not the least ex- 
cuse to shout. Sister Mary was an ex- 
pert shouter. She always circled the 
church before the ‘spirit’ departed from 
her. She sometimes embraced happy 
fellow Christians, but she never com- 
mitted the blunder of hugging comely 
Anna Brown. Not since big Lige 
Pierce had taken up with Anna over a 
year ago. 

Partly hidden by the fragrant, feath- 
ery beauty of a lilac in full bloom, a 
group of men, strong, black and young, 
passed a bottle from hand to hand, and 
shakily condemned the sermon and the 
preacher. “Better learn to tend to his 
own business if he wants to stay here.” 
—“How come you so touchy, big boy? 
Eve’y body know Anna Brown’ hus- 
band aint’s dead. Wouldn’ I love to 
see him walk up someday when you’ 
busin some o’ his childen! Preacher 
sho have one mo’ sermon to preach. 
Fesser Brown plumb crazy ’bout his lil 
yaller children.” Big Lige made no 
answer to this. 

On the steps a group of deacons and 
other officers of the church smoked and 
spat and studied. Deacon Jones 
grumbled, “Collection was powerful 
small this mornin’. That man go’ ruin 
hisself yet. Better be studyin’ bout 
them hongry childen o’ his’n, stead o’ 
insultin’ some o’ his best payin’ mem- 
bers.” The old man spat viciously 
into space. 

Apart from these various groups, 
Anna Brown and her three attractive 
children laughed and talked happily to- 
gether. The sermon was not men- 
tioned. Anna was by far the best- 





looking woman in the congregation 
and by the same token, one of the leas 
popular. Though rather given t 
plumpness, she was both neatly and 
becomingly dressed. Her small bright 
eyes twinkled in a_ yellowish brow 
face, like stars peeping thru a sunset 
sky and laughing because they shouldn't 
be there. She was the sort of woman 
who says little soft, kind things to 
people when she might just as well say 
nothing at all. Mama Jane, who took 
care of the children while Anna went 
out to sew by the day, often said of 
her, “Poor chile, she don’ do nobody 
no harm, only wha’ she do to herself.” 
Though for the life of her, Mam 
Jane couldn’t see what Anna wanted of 
that big, rough Lige Pierce hanging 
around, and her husband a school 
teacher in the South, and as nice a boy 
as ever drew breath. She could never 
understand why Anna and Hal had 
separated, for Anna was a close- 
mouthed woman, for all her gentle, 
smiling ways. Her lips could close in 
a hard, straight line, and the warm 
twinkle in her eyes change to the cold 
gleam of burnished steel. 

The people began to move quietly 
toward the church door, as the funeral 
cars approached. From hidden recesses 
in bags and purses, quaint little black 
and purple bonnets appeared, along 
with big, bright badges. Hands slipped 
awkwardly into white gloves, and the 
order formed in solemn procession be- 
hind the bier and followed it into the 
church. 

Lige Pierce sauntered over toward 
the little group that remained outside, 
for Anna did not belong to the order, 
and had only tarried because the chil- 
dren wanted to see the order turn out. 
Lige’s hungry eyes rested, not on the 
familiar form of the woman, but on the 
slim, brown girl at her side. Esther, 
still unconscious of the charm of 
youth’s first rounding out, felt his look, 
and flinched. Anna saw it with her 
smiling eyes, and the glint of ste! 
veiled the smile. The words of the 
preacher fell again on her heart ant 
cut like small, sharp blades. “The 
wages of sin is death.” Death, yes 
but that caressing look at her girl meant 
hell itself. 

All the sorry memories of these pa 
three years came to her as she W 
slowly to the car line with her childre. 
Lige was a few paces behind, and he 
heavy heart told her where his 6 
rested now and again. 
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: in her ears as On the day he left to go 


back South to his schoolroom : “T can- 
not do the rough railroad yard work 
which is all our men find to do here 
now that the boom is over. We can 
make it at home on my salary, and send 
the children away to school later on.” 
And her own voice, “Never. I'd rather 
wash and iron and be free than to have 
my children grow up in the South.” 
Hal had gone, and Lige had drifted 
‘nto her life. Hal’s letters always 


begged her to return, but without avail. 


“Caliban in Africa,” by Leonard Barnes 


HIS is in many ways a depressing 
book. Yet in spite of its dreary 
record of brutality, stupidity and in- 
justice toward South African Natives 
by Dutch and British settlers, and its 
somber outlook—for the Afrikander, 
representing the merging Dutch and 
British stock, is apparently determined 
to carry on the tradition of brutality, 
stupidity and injustice in his dealings 
with Natives—one reads it with a cer- 
tain exhilaration. The exhilaration is 
furnished by Mr. Barnes’ tingling anger 
at the conditions he exposes, by his wit 
at the Afrikander’s expense and by his 
direct and uncompromising statement of 
the facts. There is almost nothing to 
be said for South African race rela- 
tions unless it is this—that they have 
occasionally driven the more sensitive 
among the whites, from Olive Schreiner 
and Perceval Gibbon to William Plomer 
aid Roy Campbell, into just such bitter 
revolt as Mr. Barnes—to the permanent 
enrichment of our literature. It is prob- 
ably, to some extent, indicative of the 
teative responsibility of Boer and 
Briton for the existing conditions, that 
such protests have, as far as I know, 
been made only by English writers. 
Mr. Barnes in writing of South 
Africa, particularly in describing the 
attitude of the Boer to the Native, seems 
sometimes to feel that he is describing a 
unique and peculiar situation. While 
certain elements in it are undoubtedly 
peculiar to South Africa, the result of 
climate, topography and historical acci- 
dent, those who have encountered a 
color problem” in any part of the 
world will feel an almost startled recog- 
p tution of the conditions he describes, 
p Which seem in their general outlines to 
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She could think of no reason why she 
should. Until today. 

When the little party stopped in town 
to transfer, Anna slipped around the 
corner and sent Hal the following terse 
message: “Home next Sunday.” She 
would need a few days to get the chil- 
dren ready. 

And on the next Sunday, all the 
pent-up emotion of the worshippers 
burst forth when the earnest young 
minister thanked God that his words 
had borne fruit in one heart. Sister 


Mary gave two or three quick, frog- 
like jumps, and let the ‘spirit’ have full 
sway. She circled the church three 
times and fell exhausted in her seat. 
Mama Jane, too old for active shout- 
ing, fanned her vigorously and mur- 
mured, “God do move in a musterious 
way. Bless his name.” 

In a little Southern city, Hal Brown 
welcomed his loved family home, and 
thanked God piously that his prayers 
had at last been answered. 

And Anna held her peace and smiled 
her quiet smile. 








reproduce themselves wherever 
branch of the white race 
colored peoples. The deterioration of 
white character, the lack of real 
progress in industry and agriculture, the 
intellectual stagnation, the joyless, 
bigoted and fear-ridden society, which 
sees itself as created in God’s image to 
uphold white civilization, and does so, 
sometimes, by methods that would put 
savagery to shame—are any of these 
things more characteristic of South 
Africa than of South Carolina? Indeed 
it is difficult sometimes to remember 
that one is reading of South Africa and 
not of our own southern states, par- 
ticularly in passages such as the fol- 
lowing: (p. III) 

“For, so far as the color problem is 
concerned, the Afrikander mind is 
hermetically, and apparently perman- 
ently, closed. Suggest to the Afrikander 
that actually good men in a good state 
rule not for their own exclusive gain 
but with a view to securing a communal 
good in which theirs has a place; invite 
him, further, to apply the idea to con- 
ditions in South Africa and his response 
is to ask you how long you have been 
in the country and whether you would 
like a native to marry your daughter.” 

In our Southern states, however, the 
color problem occasionally exhibits one 
factor which appears to be wholly lack- 
ing in that of South Africa. There 
seems to be no parallel among South 
Africans for that class of Southern 
Aristocrats who “loved” their black 
mammies, and while ordering Negroes 
round to the back door for food really 
“understood” them so much better than 
did politer and colder-hearted Northern- 
ers. This legendary love of the Blacks 
does not exist in South Africa—even as 
a legend. On the contrary, hatred of 
the Native, except on the part of a few 


any 
dominates 


missionaries and other misguided Negro- 
philes has been open and unabashed: 
From the first the Native and the Boer 
met as enemies, contending for the same 
land and mutually harrying and mas- 
sacring each other for its possession. 
Almost always the Native lost and was 
driven further and further into the Hin- 
terland, or subjugated, remained as the 
White Man’s slave and later as his 
squatter-tenant or servant. Looking 
upon the Native thus, as a hereditary 
enemy as well as an inferior, has greatly 
simplified the Afrikander’s problem. By 
simple consistency in this attitude it has 
been possible for him to drive the Kafffr 
and the Bantu from the land of their 
fathers into reserves wholly inadequate 
to their needs; (the most generous 
proposal yet made by him, in the recent 
Native Land Bill, contemplates the set- 
ting aside of seven million morgen—a 
morgen is roughly two acres—from 
which the Native will be allowed to pur- 
chase land, in competition with the 
White Man, the remaining land in the 
Union being open to purchase by the 
White Man alone. If the provisions of 
the act are actually carried out without 
further whittling down of the Native’s 
share, there will be seventeen million 
morgen for five million blacks as against 
one hundred and twenty-six million 
morgen for the one and three quarter 
million whites.) By a series of such 
brilliant coups the Afrikander has at 
the same time produced a large class of 
landless Natives, and assured himself of 
a cheap labor supply. By a further 
inspiration, under the Color Bar Law of 
1926 (passed with the hearty support 
of South African White Labor) the 
Native was debarred from all skilled 
trades and a further step taken toward 
the realization of the Afrikander’s 
magnificently impudent slogan: “A 
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White South Africa.” The Afrikander, 
however, is not resting on his laurels. 
These victories are all too few to con- 
tent him and he still seeks by eternal 
vigilance, eternal discrimination and 
eternal injustice to reduce the danger 
of “Native Domination.” 


Among the measures which the A fri- 
kander is now seeking in furtherance 
of this campaign, is the abolition of the 
franchise still held by a few colored 
people in the Cape Province—a last 
vestige of the onetime liberal Colonial 
policy of Great Britain. Mr. Barnes’ 
discussion of this question is somewhat 
puzzling to an attentive reader. For 
reasons which the reviewer cannot quite 
fathom, Mr. Barnes believes that the 
surrender of the franchise would work 
out as a protection to the Natives, since 
it would remove the Afrikander’s fear 
of “Black Domination.” But as Mr. 
Barnes himself has told us “the Afri- 
kander’s mind is hermetically and ap- 
parently permanently closed on the 
color problem.” He is so bogie-ridden 
that possessing machine guns and aero- 
planes (and gleefully relying on them 
for the final solution), possessing the 
franchise, owning roughly perhaps five 
sevenths of the land, controlling educa- 
tion, industry and politics he still fears 
the “domination” of the disarmed, 
almost wholly disfranchised and par- 
tially segregated Native, whose rate of 
increase, according to Mr. Barnes he 
greatly overestimates. In other words, 
what Mr. Barnes is really suggesting is 
that on this subject the Afrikander is a 
dangerous monomaniac and that the 
prudent course is probably to humor 
him. People living at close quarters 
with dangerous monomaniacs frequently 
feel this way but such humoring does 
not, in the long run, make for a sane 
world. Actually, Mr. Barnes tells us, 
the Cape Franchise has, by the South 
African equivalent of “Grandfather 
Clauses” and other restrictions, been 
reduced to a very shadowy and nominal 
affair. It could never, he believes, be 
anything more in practice whatever the 
law on the subject might be. He sug- 
gests, instead of such a restricted and in- 
effectual franchise a court of Inter- 
Racial Justice to deal with Native 
Affairs; it is to be composed of 
“experts whose impartiality and skillful 
equipment should be above question and 
whose pronouncements therefore, 
though they could not expect the spon- 
taneous support of local public opinion, 
would be able, by the sheer logic of their 
fitness to the facts, to quench factious 
opposition into tacit acquiescence.” This 
would be, says Mr. Barnes, “bringing 
the spirit of science” into South African 
politics. It would; but once brought in, 
the spirit of science would probably 
stand as much chance in South Africa 
as evolution does in Tennessee. It 
would be tolerated, if at all, only so 
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long as its pronouncements did not run 
counter to the Afrikander whole hog 
interpretation of “White Supremacy.” 
The Native to date has every reason 
to fear Afrikanders bearing gifts, even 
gifts of racial commissions and the 
scientific spirit, badly as the latter is 
undoubtedly needed in South African 
affairs; the friends of equal rights are 
probably well advised in resisting any 
suggestion of disfranchisement—less 
because it would give pain to the small 
number of qualified Natives, than be- 
cause it would give the Afrikanders 
pleasure. But even if one disagrees 
with Mr. Barnes’ arguments on this 
head, one remains grateful to him for 
furnishing the facts which weaken his 
own conclusions. He has written a 
generous, thought provoking, and highly 
important book. 
MARTHA GRUENING. 


“The Negroes of Africa.” By 
Maurice Delafosse. Translated by F. 
Fligelman. (The Associated Publish- 
ers, $3.15.) 

This is an excellent and important 
undertaking. Maurice Delafosse who 
died in 1926 was one of the best of the 
French authorities on the peoples and 
languages of West Africa, where he 
spent in all nearly seventeen years. Two 
of his works, one published in 1921 
and one in 1925 are here made available 
to the English reader. It covers the 
origin of African peoples, the develop- 
ment of many Negro civilizations, the 
history of Africa during the Middle 
Ages, and studies of social institutions, 
religion, literature and art. 

“The Book of American 
Poetry.” Edited by James Weldon 
Johnson. New Revised Edition. 
(Harcourt Brace and Company, $2.) 

Mr. Johnson’s excellent anthology of 
Negro Poetry was published first in 
1921 and now ten years later comes out 
in enlarged form being nearly 100 pages 
longer. The chief difference is the in- 
clusion of the younger set of poets, in- 
cluding Countée Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Gwendolyn Bennett, Sterling 

3rown, Arna Bontemps, Frank Horne, 
Helene Johnson, Waring Cuny and 
Lucy A. Williams. The original pref- 
ace on Negro literature is retained, to- 
gether with a short preface to the re- 
vised edition. In this Mr. Johnson 
speaks of these younger poets as “writ- 
ing race conscious poetry, poetry that 
is perhaps more highly charged with 
race than that of the world war group. 

Sut the best of them have found an 
approach to ‘race’ that is different. 
That approach is less direct, less obvious 
than that of their predecessors and 
thereby they have secured a gain in 
subtlety of power and probably in 
ultimate effectiveness. The anthology 


Negro 


deserves even wider circulation than 
the first edition. It has sketches of the 
authors and suggestions for collaterg 
reading. 
“Adam Against the Ape-Man and 
Ethiopia.” By Edward A. Jobat 
Published by the author : 
This book would have been better jj 
it had not included so much. It has 
a good statement of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the evolution of th 
world, and it has brought together » 
great deal of information concerning 
Ethiopia and its history. Along with 
that it has included a re-statement of 
the biblical story of creation whic) 
sounds a bit pre-historic, but was eyj. 
dently added to sugar the pill for devout 
colored folk. The general reader yilj 
be most interested in the Chapters six 
and seven which treat of Ethiopia. 


“God Sends Sunday,” by Arna Bou. 

temps (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 

RNA BONTEMPS’ first venture 

in fiction is to me a profound dis- 
appointment. It is of the school of 
“Nigger Heaven” and “Home to Har- 
lem.” There is a certain pathetic touch 
to the painting of his poor little jockey 
hero, but nearly all else is sordid crime, 
drinking, gambling, whore-mongering, 
and murder. There is not a decent in- 
telligent woman ; not a single man with 
the slightest ambition or real education, 
scarcely more than one human child in 
the whole book. Even the horses are 
drab. In the “Blues” alone Bontemps 
sees beauty. But in brown skins, friz- 
zled hair and full contoured faces, there 
are to him nothing but ugly, tawdry, 
hateful things, which he describes with 
evident caricature. 

One reads hurriedly on, waiting fora 
gleam of light, waiting for the Sunday 
that some poor ugly black God may 
send ; but somehow it never comes; and 
if God appears at all it is in the form 
of a little drunken murderer riding 
South to Tia Juana on his back. 

I suppose I am not tuned right to 
judge this-book and am a prey to hope 
less prejudices. Somehow, I cannot 
fail to see the open, fine, brown tace ol 

3ontemps himself. I know of his 
comely wife and I can imagine a mother 
and father for each of these, who wert 
at least striving and ambitious. I rei 
with ever recurring wonder Bontemps 
noble “Nocturne at Bethesda ;” but here 
in this, nothing of that other side 's 
even hinted. : 

Well,—as I know I have said sever 
times before—if you like this — 
thing, then this will be exactly the i 
of thing you will especially like, and” 


aed tt 
that case you ought to run and read 


W. E. B.D 
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i died in Virginia. Before his death 

.. Thomas R. Gray extracted the colorful 
1 EE “Confessions of Nat Turner” which are 
has so grandiloquent that one knows Nat 
7 confessed no such words. Drewry’s, 
- “The Southampton Insurrection,” is a 
as thesaurus of the Turner traditions that 
ung have become known through the years, 
™ ht its prejudicial interpretation and 
a biased conclusions make it unworthy 
hich for scholars to follow even if this 
evi: J thesis was accepted in partial fulfillment 
Vout § of the requirements tor the degree of 
will | Doctor of Philosophy at John Hopkins 
sx | University. 

The famous Nat Turner plotted and 
partially carried out his slave insurrec- 
tion in Southampton County, Virginia, 

ie at a time when slavery agitation had 
assumed political, social, economic, re- 
ture § ligious and international proportions. 
dis- | The times were those when the Mis- 
| of § souri Compromise was enacted, when 
Har- § daring Negroes in Haiti and in America 
ouch — had struck a blow for freedom, when 
ckey F slavery was unprofitable in the North 
rime, fF and somewhat undesired in the South, 
ring, § and when religious leaders were never 
t in- — more zealous in their denunciation of 
with } the pernicious bargaining of human 
ition, F flesh, English and continental apostles 
ld in | of social justice were bitterly in earnest 
s are § against un-Christian society, and they 
emps — sent their literature to America. They 
friz- even came themselves. 
there So in the latter part of the eighteenth 
wdry, § century the Emancipating Society or 
with | Emancipating Baptists caught the spirit 
of their brethren across the sea. David 
fora § Darrow, the friend to the slave, was 
unday § their leader. It was he who spent ten 
may @ Yeats of his life in Southampton 
«and County. It is remembered that the year 
form § “ter he had emancipated his slaves he 
riding founded the South Quay Church there 
in 1785 and helped found the Black 
Creek Church of Southampton the fol- 
ght to lowing year. In Barrow’s “Circular 
hope F Letter,” dated Southampton County, 
cannot § Virginia, February 14, 1798, his claims 
face 0! Ol emancipation are set forth. As a 
of his § result he gave up his churches in Vir- 
mother § sitia because he viewed “holding, 
o were F ‘WTannizing over, and driving slaves 
I read contrary to the laws of God 
temps’ § d nature,” and moved to Kentucky 
vut here where he found some kindred souls of 
side 15 whom some were Englishmen. 

It is to David Barrow that we trace 
sever Wat gpiration for the daring plans of 
sort 0! wna = lor certainly Barrow’s 
the soft Giiteen deeds were still alive in 
and 1B born aM County when Nat was 
read itl was of “a” 1800. As a child Nat 
BODE beets epomamon intelligence. He 

m prodigy, cultivating his 
ye CHE September, 193) 











Nat Turner, A Hundred Years Afterwards 


By MILES MARK FISHER 





Turner's 


In August, 
Insurrection took place in Virgima 
and sixty-one white persons were 


1831, Nat 


killed. It was one of the most 
significant events in the history of 
American slavery. “Labor was par- 
alyzed; plantations abandoned; 
women and children were driven 
from their homes into nooks and 
corners; Negroes were tortured to 
death, burned, maimed and subjected 
to nameless atrocities. Slaves who 
were distrusted were pointed out and 
if they endeavored to escape they 
were ruthlessly shot down. In less 
than two days, one hundred and 
twenty Negroes were killed, most of 
them by ordinary man hunters who 
shot them as persons in pursuit of 
game.” 


Nat Turner was born October 2, 
1800 and was executed October 11, 
1831. He was a religious fanatic; a 
careful student of the Bible, and 
heard voices and saw visions. With 
him as leaders of the slaves were 
Henry Porter, Hark Travis, Nelson 
Williams, Samuel Francis and Jack 
Reese. 





reading in the Sunday School where 
the texts were the speller, the reader 
and the Bible. His precocity, superior 
intelligence and fine physique soon put 
him in a position to be the leader of 
his fellows. It is not strange that from 
his youth up he felt that his people 
were to be delivered from bondage. He 
believed that he was the one to lead 
them. He was'a mystic. God showed 
him white spirits and black spirits fight- 
ing in the air. By constant prayer, 
meditation and many “revelations,” 
Turner could see in natural phenomena 
—a tree, a shrub, a bush or an eclipse— 
evidence of his call. Finally on August 
13, 1831, a peculiar appearance of the 
sun told him to begin his bold insur- 
rectionist plan. Time slipped by until 
Sunday night, August 21, when a small 
group of blacks which finally numbered 
about sixty Negroes led by Turner and 
armed with whatever they could find, 
broadaxes, swords, clubs, knives and 
guns, began a raid throughout the 
County. The insurgents did not stop 
until at least fifty-five white people re- 
gardless of age or sex had been killed 
in the two days raid. If it had not 


been for faithful slaves many more 
would have lost their lives. Troops 
from Fortress Monroe and_ militia 


from Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina were called in to quell this 
riot. The leaders were found after six 
weeks’ hunt and killed. Meanwhile 
many of the insurgents were murdered 
with gothic barbarity. Nat Turner was 


hanged November 11, and his body was 
not buried. 

This culmination of a series of slave 
insurrections in America sent wild con- 
sternation and hot hate over the slave 
territory. The “Record Book” of the 
Racoonswamp Church in the immediate 
neighborhood of the insurrection states 
that six lists of names of the colored 
people were drawn up and inquiry was 
made of the course they had pursued 
during the insurrection. The Virginia 
Portsmouth Baptist Association which 
embraced that County, unanimously ad- 
vised the churches to refuse to license 
colored preachers, to interdict their 
holding meetings and to assemble the 
Negroes together on some Sabbath for 
the purpose of receiving instruction as 
to church government and their duty 
to their masters. In case the Negroes 
refused this instruction, they were to 
be expelled. It is hardly likely that 
that would have been all of the penalty, 
for the Association had suddenly lost 
its confidence in the religion of the 
Negro. White people generally became 
aware of the “danger” of the enlight- 
ened Negro. 

Thereupon it did not take the South 
many months to enact in their legisla- 
tures a revised black code to prevent 
the spread of knowledge among Ne- 
groes and to stop them from reading 
abolition literature, thereby curtailing 
any effort for freedom that Negroes 
might make. Among other things 
Negro preachers were to be silenced; 
no assemblies of Negroes were to be 
held without a white person present; 
instruction in reading and writing was 
forbidden, and passes became more dif- 
ficult to obtain. Heavy fines, imprison- 
ment and whippings and whatever else 
seemed fitting penalties for violating 
the black codes were enacted during 
1831 and afterwards. 

The life of Nat Turner is both a 
warning and an _  encouragement—a 
warning in showing the utter futility of 
armed resistance as a final settlement 
of a great issue; an encouragement in 
showing a typical Negro willing to seal 
his covenant of beliefs with hiss own 
blood. His compeers called him ‘Gen- 
eral Nat.” In this connection two na- 
tive sons of Virginia may well be com- 
pared—General Nat and General Wash- 
ington. Both essayed militantly to lead 
an oppressed people. Nat was black; 
Washington was white. Nat failed; 
Washington succeeded. Nat was a 
fanatic; Washington was the father of 
his country. Amen! But Nat Turner, 
a Baptist preacher, was also one of the 
few men in the world whose daring 
vision has anticipated the ultimate 
course of history. 
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Roman Triumph 
By CLARISSA BUCKLIN 


Dh What farces victories are! 
My foe is serene and will live; 
But under the red, descending star 
My heart is fugitive. 
I fought the better battle, they say; 
My enemy was surpassed. 
My name cries out from the trumpets to- 
day 
But his will conquer at last. 


Gods! What hemlock triumph may be, 
Though one’s enemy kneel at his feet. 

I ride on the crest of the seventh sea; 
Already the waters retreat. 


On the Way to Albuquerque 
By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


AMY, with the tangerine red skies for 
settmg 

And the little church of the Living God 

Placed high upon your hill, 

In passing once when bound for Albu- 
querque 

I saw your mission cross 

Cutting into God’s vermilion skies at dusk. 


And I closed my eyes for the rest of the 
journey 

And kept the picture 

And thought of God’s cross 

Cutting ever and still 

Through fire of man’s kindling 

And above the tangerine red blood 

To always reach at last 

The Hill. 


Ohio 
By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


WANT to be part with you at last, 
O hills I have loved so well. 

If I could be buried within the frank open 
secret 

Of all that you’ve learned under the un- 
hiding sun, 

The clear bold winds, the grasses’ 
standing, 

Then might I be part of what I love, 

Ohio. 


under- 


The Negro Speaks to America 
By HERBERT HENEGAN 


] f! HANK you for those 

Weary years of toil you bade 
Me spend, in building with my brawn 
This vast Empire. 
By virtue of those years,— 
Years filled with anguish, sweat, and 
Hell, and still more hell; 
I dare to claim with you 
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The right to call it “Home”. 
I laugh almost out loud when I 


Hear you rant: “A White Man’s Country”. 


Have you forgot my presence here 

Is at your forceful invitation? 

Do you not recall your visit 

To my jungle home? Why, I was 

Sleeping blissfully beneath a palm. 

You wanted me to come with you, and 

I refused . I had to come, 

You urged; you needed me. 

You were to build a mighty World 

Out West, and didn’t want to fail. 

I feel quite honored now to think 

You picked me for the task,— 

But I was sleepy. 

Your thoughts must have remembered 
Carthage. 

And Egypt,—you knew of Egypt too, 

With her colossal Pyramids, and her 

Voiceless, crouching Sphinx. The AIl- 
hambra. 

Ah! . That Moorish Jewel you also 
knew. 


You wanted builders so I came, 
Unwilling tho, and set my 

Black biceps—limp from disuse— 
Upon the labors you assigned. 

I asked no pay; I’ve long been paid: 
Anew, you taught me /ndustry. 


Into my veins you poured your blood,— 
Your thousand years of past 

With mine, in one great fusion. 
Cosmopolite you made me. 


You heard me sing my songs. 
They must have touched your pity, 
For you fetched me from the fields 
One day and . . Oh, that was a 
Mighty day when I went up to the 
3ig House and heard you tell me 
I had done enough. 


Then you taught me, out of books, 
Strange symbols and signs 

That looked familiar... . 

I remember now. Four thousand years 
Ago I used them upon scrolls of 
Papyrus, when the capricious Nile 
Would change her bed, or to chart the 
Flight of stars through inky vasts. 

You gave me back my Knowledge. 


And now . 

You hate me diligently. 

I wonder why? Is it because 

I’ve never really hated you? 
Perchance you’d love me more 

Had I been much more unkind to you. 
Daily, you heap huge burdens 

Upon my aching shoulders,—burdens 
You never have to bear. 

Some call them persecutions ; 

They are but testing handicaps. 

In time I’ll throw them 

Every one aside and then emerge, 


What you yourself have helped to make: 


A Super-man, 





Far Wanes the Summer 


By 
THOMAS JEFFERSON FLANAGAy 


AR wanes the close of summer ina 
requiem so sweet, 
The golden rosied summer, 
The olden posied summer: 
Between the hills the marigolds found 
their winding sheet, 
The May assembling daisies 
The June gay trembling mazes 
Piled their withered trophies like a moup. 
tain at her feet. 


Far wanes the close of summer and the 
nightingales’ goodbye, 
Aloud bewails the summer: 
The cloud that trails the summer 
Lowers its rosy lining by the sea where 
sunsets die, 
She neither stays nor tarries 
Her treasures all she carries 
To that far off country where a billion 
summers lie. 


Far wanes the close of summer and her 
faded cloak is strung, 
Ragged along the fences 
Where late the fall commences 
And where in her museum the richest 
tapestries hung. 
The frost, grim and hoary 
With blade sweeps the glory 
That so proudly once was her’s when 
sweet she was young. 


Out of the Dingy Alleyways 


By 
JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


Out of the dingy alleyways, 
Like Lazarus he comes, 

A pity to the sumptuous gates 
And proffers song for crumbs. 


O song is such a precious thing 
To barter off for bread; 

3ut seven cities clamor still 
For bards when they are dead. 


Consolation 
By CARRIE COUSINS 


EEP as the sea—where wind-swept 
souls find rest and peace; 

Sweet as dew in the heart of a r0s¢— 
was her love for you. 


Stricken you stand beside the little mound, § 


and weep—but she with wide-flung 
arms is there beside you, saying wt 
all her might— 

“Heart of-my-heart, I’m here. Can you 
not feel my presence? I am «i 
Death cannot part us! I am here: 

Your own of long ago, and now and al- 


way. 
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N. A. A. C. P. Branch Activities 


By WILLIAM PICKENS, Field Secretary 


Scottsboro Defense Fund 

Contributions of $100.00 or more 
have come from following Branches : 
Mobile, Ailaa., Northern California, 
Washington, D. L., Boston, _Mass., 
Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, 
Ill, Atlantic City, N. J., Newark, N. J., 
and Baton Rouge, La. Contributions in 
lesser amounts have come in also from 
following Branches: Lexa, Ark., 
Phoenix, Ariz., Anniston, Ala., San 
Diego, Calif., Savannah, Ga., Dubuque, 
lowa; Fort Madison, Iowa; Parsons, 
Kansas; Crawfordsville, Ind.; Pitts- 
feld, Mass.; Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas 
City, Kansas; Orange, N. J.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Guthrie, Okla.; Musk- 
ogee, Okla. ; Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.;: Farrell, Pa.; Reading, 
Pa.; Duluth, Minn.; Newport, R. I.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; New Castle, Pa.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, El Paso, Texas, 
Casper, Wyo., Alexandria, La., Erie, 
Pa, Montgomery, W. Va., Madison, 
Wis., Evanston, IIl., Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, etc. Many fraternal and social 
organizations have contributed to this 
fund, 


Pennsylvania Branches Protest 
Amended Civil Rights Bill 

The Philadelphia Branch brought to 
our attention that certain amendments 
to the Pennsylvania Civil Rights Bill, 
designed to make the Bill a more sub- 
stantial weapon in fighting discrimina- 
tion, had been deleted by the Senate in 
passing the Bill, thus nullifying the 
purpose of the amendments. 

The National Office requested the 
Pennsylvania Branches to urge veto of 
the Bill by the Governor. The protest 


Miss Juanita Herbert 
5 tss Scranton” 
cranton, Pennsylvania 


Dr. W. S. Biggs 
Ist Prize 
Cleveland, Ohio 


September, 1931 


was successful, Governor Pinchot 
vetoing the Bill on June 27th. 


Honor Roll Branches 
To date, fifty-five Branches have at- 
tained the Honor Roll for 1931, hav- 
ing paid their full apportionment or 
more. Other Branches will complete 
apportionment before end of the year. 
Write us for Campaign Plans. 


Madam 


C. J. Walker Gold 
Presentation 

One of the most impressive meet- 
ings at the Annual Conference in Pitts- 
burgh was the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the Mme. C. J. Walker Gold 
Medal to Mrs. F. Katherine Bailey, of 
Marion, Indiana, who had risked life 
and fortune in the fight for the rights 
of her people during and following 
the lynchings there in August, 1930. 
Mrs. Bailey’s response made the tears 
gather in many eyes. 


Medal 


Boston and “Scottsboro” 


The Boston Branch, under the lead- 
ership of Butler R. Wilson, held on 
the last Sunday of June one of the 
greatest meetings in the interest of 
“Scottsboro Defense.” The speakers 
were: Mr. Wilson, the pastor of Mt. 
Vernon Congregational Church on 
Beacon Street, where the meeting was 
held; Mr. Parker, formerly attorney- 
general of Massachusetts; and the 
Field Secretary. An after meeting 
was held in the vestry to let the Com- 
munists ask questions. 


“Affiliated Organizations” 
From January the first until July the 
twenty-fifth, 1931, 161 organizations 


N. A. A. C. P. Popularity Contests 


Mrs. Grace Carter Miss Miriam Brisbane 
2nd Prise Ast Prize 
Jamaica, Long Island Jamaica, Long Island 


which are not branches of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People have sent in contribu- 
tions ranging in sizes from $1.00 to 
$75.00, making a total of $1,370.42. 
This does not include the $1,250 con- 
tributed by the Rosenwald Fund, and 
which would make the total contributed 
so far this year from outside organiza- 
tions, $2,620.42. 


“The Tenth Crusade” 

Up until December 31, 1930, the 
Tenth Crusade of Baby Contests and 
other contests, which was organized in 
1924, had raised the total sum of $82,- 
599.09. In 1931 up to the date of 
July 25th, contestants had added to this 
sum $4,584.40. The Tenth Crusade is 
a permanent institution. 


New Branches 


New Branches organized to date this 
year are: Evansville, Indiana; Aurora, 
Illinois; Dubuque, Iowa; St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Eldorado, Kansas; 
Saline County, Kansas; Berkshire 
County, Mass.; South Bergen County, 
New Jersey; Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina; Crawford County, Ohio; 
Gallipolis, Ohio; Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 
and Montgomery, West Virginia. 


Louisville, Ky., Campaign 

A successful campaign was con- 
ducted in Louisville under the direc- 
tion of the Regional Field Secretary, 
Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin. Seven hun- 
dred and forty-two members were ob- 
tained and nearly a thousand dollars 
raised. The Branch officers and work~ 
ers co-operated splendidly. 

(Will you please turn to page 320) 
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Colonel Camille Mortenol was one 
of the distinguished colored citizens of 
France. During the war he com- 
manded the aerial defense of Paris and 
was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honour. He died in March, 1931. 


The Societe Intime de Musique de 
Chambre featured three American com- 
posers in their concert of July 4th in 
the Ecole Normale. Included on the 
program Was the “Quartet in C Minor” 
by Clarence Cameron White. It is the 
first quartet by a Negro composer to be 
performed in Paris since the days of 
St. George. Other compositions by the 
same artist, “Prelude, Dawn, Jubilee, 
Hallelujah,” were played by the Sin- 
sheimer string quartette. Mr. White 
is now working on an opera. 


Jean Pathezon, writing in Le 
Rayonnement Intellectuel, says  con- 
<erning the colored sculptor, Elizabeth 
Prophets : 

“Is it not wonderfu' to know that in 
the midst of our tumultuous and roar- 
ing Paris there are beings who volun- 
tarily and alone pursue a dream of 
beauty, seeking to seize the fugitive and 
secret rhythms in the desire to express 
themselves -Our Parisian sky 
with its subtleties combined of dream 
and measure seems to attract and hold 
artists both French and foreign and 
among these I know many who came to 
Paris to perfect their art and who de- 
clare that they cannot leave and in this 
number is Madam Elizabeth Prophet. 


“Elizabeth Prophet has a broad and 
‘grand vision, which is a guarantee of 


the quality of her work. Her vision 
follows her thought which is original 
and with no outward influences and 
this is what makes her work so strong 
and expressive. She has already found 
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her place in an American Museum and 
it is to be hoped for art in general and 
for so sincere an artist that Elizabeth 
Prophet will realize her ideal to the 
full.” 


A special correspondent of the 
London Spectator reports on the four- 
day conference on African children 
recently held in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Lord Noel-Buxton presided. The con- 
ference was attended by missionaries, 
scientists and officials and discussed 
infant mortality, education and child 
work, Nine different nationalities, 
white and colored, were represented 
including the governments of Great 
3ritain, Belgium, Italy and Portugal. 
The French Government was not repre- 
sented but there were French mission- 
aries present. In the discussion, the 
need of increasing efforts to stop infant 
mortality was stressed and the evils of 
industrial exploitation. It was em- 
phasized that the African himself must 
be associated with activities for the 
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good of his race. Particularly, one of 
the African delegates, Miss Olutuny 
Tubaku-Metzger of Sierre Leone 
stressed the fact of lack of information 
concerning Africa, because of the mul. 
tiplicity of peoples and the various 
stages of civilization; “The adventurer 
is certain to find whatever he is looking 
for.” The Conference, in a series oj 
conclusions emphasized the need of jn. 
creasing the number of trained doctors 
and midwives both African and Eyro- 
pean, and the adaptation of school 
studies to the needs of African chil. 
dren; also the appointment of Africans 
to all bodies giving direction to the edy- 
cational policy. 


AMERICA 


According to a report of the United 
States Office of Education in Decem- 
ber, 1930, colored children of the ages 
5-17 years in 18 southern States have 
increased from 2,899,246 in 1919 to 
3,212,950 in 1927-28. In the latter 
year there were enrolled in the ele- 
mentary grades of public and private 
schools, 2,201,221 Negro children, and 
in high schools 92,624, a total of 
2,229,845. The average daily attend- 
ance of these pupils was 1,663,481. 
In other words, 71.4% of the Negro 
school population was enrolled and oi 
these enrolled, were in daily 
attendance. 
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In universities and colleges and 
professional schools for Negroes there 
were enrolled 9,475 men and 9,129 
women. In the United States there 
were in all, 508 high schools for colored 
pupils only. In the public high schools 
of the United States, including high 
schools, exclusively for Negroes and 
high schools for Negroes and whites, 
there were enrolled 61,174 colored boys 
and 102,813 colored girls. The high 
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school colored enrollment by States is 
Nouwre « 
as follows: Total 
State Enrollment 
Texad eseesetet 17,844 
North Carolina. . -- se eee 
South Carolina..--- ane 
New York.-------- 8,035 
Missouri +;: °°" ""* 7,548 
Pennsylvania ---- aa . 
Ohio v-eeeeeeeee 71534 
—e 7185 
Virginia ; 6.675 
Tennessee «++ +++ +" 6, - 7 S 
Alabama «+++ rsee> — 
Maryland be ie 
aarict of MBMIIR. 6. cececesssvesece so- 
Louisiana RST Ae ys eos ein'm seine et Re 9 475 88s 59382 
Mississippi -.--++ +> aaah ene ee eh 457 z 
(Qfdghoma .cceeceesseccessceeecceseceee 4278 
Michigan «---+++-seerreeee Cee ah EAE ET 3,975 
Kentucky ee wisisie stesso OO nm nee si0)0 8's 3 9 2 ° 
California ...+e eer e reese cere t eset t ee es 3,65 
New Jersey. Ns age 66 Odean WO Se wa See 6S 35434 
RO 31257 
[ndiand .seeeeece ec csee ster e eee eeeeeee eas 
Florida cerncecrec cscs secs ees ceetcees 2,98 
West Virginia.....----++eetreeeeeceeees a or 
ArkangaS sesceeece sees ee eee tsetse eeees 2,63 
Other States have an_ enrollment 


of less than 1,500 each. Many of the 
high schools attended are not of full 
rank according to recognized standards ; 
thus Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, etc., really belong lower on 
the list than figures indicate. 


The total receipts for the year for 
private and State secondary and higher 
schools for Negroes, 1927-28 was 
$13,639,082, distributed by States as 
follows : 


Total 
State Receipts 
ad a6 oi ca hae con's Kb >0 wade $2,432,043 
TT Sein tina Sidiy Gia VIS Siw ow ee bi0K8 2,364,780 
Ni Sora, dahil Boles é © ae a 1,108,337 
a ae 1,107,706 
SME COMUNE, cc ccc cer ecucenaues 1,052,438 
SE rer 975,218 
SE Base e6vcdeess ences meee ab esa 893,732 
I a, nig Snake ¥<0 009.0000 $< 454,553 
og 6 55's 4¥.0:0-0: eis once 0 5 451,842 
Tes bs 054005 He 1.0.60 tO 895.6 Rb eS 442,261 
I eco s fa akc bon ene ue scenes 3759774 
ON ridict og 5 AAs ew aie 0 coe 00 3% pier 319,589 
CCE Sop 656 han 66nd souenen 6 é< 272,049 
IIIS 215 cia h 9 Keo 45.0 86h 8 ome ss 6% 214,843 
NS aria’ ariy gab’ 8:5'0. 456.0 00 0 h.0'3 0 0 189,105 
ET rihhnay e's oni Nb GRASS delUIs 179,127 
nak day ov aed bean san ws 177,259 
EE a 141,474 
eas wow tees eaagan vss 129,722 


The American Fund for Public 
Service, known as the Garland Fund, 
reports that it has spent over $2,000,000 
mn aid for labor, liberal and radical 
causes since 1922. It has a balance of 
$290,000 on hand with which to cover 
pledges which total $352,000. The Fund 
expects to secure enough to cover these 
pledges from the repayment of loans. 
Capital as well as income has been 
given away in accordance with the 
expressed desire of Mr. Garland. Of 
the money pledged, $100,000 has been 
promised to the N. A. A. C. P. for 


ts campaign against legal discrimina- 
tion, 


The National Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, a colored corporation, 
with assets aggregating six million dol- 
lars, is in difficulties, Their actuary, 
Alfred B. Dawson, a white man of New 
York, committed suicide June 21st in 
is New York home. He had been paid 
ae or more in three years. B. H. 
eertord, S. W. Rutherford, and 

ets, have been deprived of their 
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executive positions and the whole mat- 
ter is in court, It was this company 
that recently secured control of the 
Standard Life Company of Georgia, 
which had been fleeced during its tem- 
porary control by whites. 


The 15th Annual Tournament of 
the American Tennis Association, a 
colored organization, was held at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, August 
17-22. The souvenir program issued 
by the Association is a_ beautifully 
printed volume of 96 pages, full of in- 
formation. The President of the Asso- 
ciation is Dr. E. I. Hoage of New York 
City and the Executive Secretary, Ger- 
ald F. Norman of Flushing, New York. 
The Association has a membership of 
123 clubs, including seven State asso- 


ciations and two inter-State associa- 
tions. The rating of the chief players 


is: Douglass Turner, Illinois, National 
champion, 1930; Ted Thompson, 
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Washington, D. C.; Eyre Saitch, New 
York; Gerald Norman, Jr., New York; 
Edgar T. Brown, Illinois; Sylvester 
Smith, Washington, D. C.; E. E. 
Downing, Virginia; John L. McGriff, 
Virginia; Ralph A. Long, Georgia; 
Percy Richardson, New York. Among 
the women, the ranking players are Ora 
Washington, Illinois, National cham- 
pion, 1929-30; Blanche Winston, New 
York; Emma Leonard, New York; 
Lulu Porter, Illinois, and Dorothy 
I“ well, Illinois, 

The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Church, at a meeting in 
Seattle, Washington, July Ist, adopted 
a resolution against race prejudice and 
discrimination on account of race or 


color. It was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. A significant portion of this 
resolution states: “That the invita- 


tion to meet in any city or town shall 
be accepted only when definite assur- 
ance of suitable reception and just 
treatment of all members of its fellow- 
ship, regardless of race or color, shall 
be given. 

“That only such hotels, clubs and 
other places of entertainment shall be 
designated or used as official or semi- 
official headquarters if they assure fair 
and equal reception and treatment of 
all members.” 


EAST 


Bradford Hilliard, a student at 
Brockton High School, Brockton, 
Massachusetts, has been elected to lead 
the track team for 1932. Hilliard has 
earned letters in high jumping, track 
and baseball. 


In a national contest conducted by 
Zelah Van Lone World Friendship 
Award, Carrie L. Adams of Brooklyn 
received a prize for her essay “Christ 
and World Fellowship.” 

Matthew W. Bullock, an attorney 
of Boston, has been made a member of 


the Massachusetts State Republican 
Committee. 


A medal for distinguished work in 
Children’s Theatre has been awarded to 
Mrs. Gena May Brown, a senior at 
Emerson College. During the year 
Mrs. Brown coached children at the 
Doris School, West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts in dramatics and pageants. 

George H. Beaubian, of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, New York, was 
recently sworn in as Assistant United 


States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict. He is a graduate of Columbia 


University and Brooklyn Law School. 

Jesse Wayman Routte, a concert 
artist appeared in recital at the Bethle- 
hem Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Brooklyn, New York of which Rev. 
Gideon Olson is pastor. The audience 


was chiefly Scandinavian and were en- 
tertained by the artist with both Negro 
and Swedish songs. 
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Mrs. Teresa Smith of Brooklyn, 
New York is the second colored person 
to graduate from the New York College 
of Music. There are 3 other Negro 
students enrolled in this institution. 


Anderson Wright of New 
was the only colored gradu- 
ate of the New York Electrical School, 
where he has completed a six year 
course, having specialized in the wiring 
of aeroplane and submarine motors. 


In the New York Industrial High 
School, 138th Street and Fifth Avenue 
and in the midst of where 300,000 
Negroes of Harlem live, only 100 
out of the 1,200 enrollment are 
Negroes. The political influence of 
trade unions exercised upon the officials 
of the school and the Board of Educa- 
tion are evidently keeping Negoes from 
being admitted. Among the trades 
taught are: architectural drawing, auto 
maintenance, book binding, carpentry, 
electric installation, foundry work, lino- 
type operating, pattern making, plumb- 
ing, gas fitting and printing. 


Fred Satterfield of Los Angeles, 
California won the semi-pro division 
title in the Annual National Junior 
Olympic games held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, July gth. He was the only 
colored contestant and, in competition 
with entrants from all sections of the 
country, established a new record total 
of 768 points. 


A Student Conference on the 
economic status of Negroes was held at 
Bryn Mawr College in April. Among 
the speakers were Walter White, Alain 
Locke, Ira Reid, Alice Dunbar Nelson, 
Philip Randolph, J. B. Mathews and W. 
E. B. Du Bois. The conferees spent 
the day at the College and ate in the 
dining room. 


George 
York City 


In Meadville, Pa., a colored man, 
George Wade, has been sentenced to 
eight years in the penitentiary. He shot 
an Erie railroad policeman who was ar- 
resting him without a warrant and had 
already shot at him. 


George J. Fleming A. Russell Brooks 
B.A., Debater A.B., Ranking Student 
University of Wiscon- Morehouse 
sin 


College 
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The fourth contest in musical com- 
position for composers of the Negro 
race, founded by Rodman Wanamaker, 
will distribute prizes of $1,000. The 
first contest took place in 1896; the 
second in 1897, and the third in 1808. 
In the fourth contest of 1931 prizes are 
offered for songs, dance groups, spirit- 
uals, and symphonic work. For infor- 
mation persons should write to the Rob- 
ert Curtis Ogden Association, the John 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 


Peter Rembert, a student at the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
won third prize in the art division of 
the 7th national competition conducted 
by The Scholastic Magazine. Rem- 
bert’s entry consisted of a bronze lamp 
in the metal work division. 


Elegio Sardinas, “Kid Chocolate,” 
became the World’s Lightweight Junior 
Champion when he defeated Benny 
Bass in Philadelphia on July 15th. He 
was awarded the championship in the 
7th round. 


W. T. Coleman, superintendent of 
Wissahickon Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania has been awarded a 20 
year service medal for meritorious work 
by the Boys’ Club Federation National 
Conference which met during June at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C 


Two Institutes of International 
Relations were held during June and 
July at Haversford College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Theye were conducted under the 
auspices of the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, and are to convene annually, in 
order to give training in world citizen- 
ship for teachers and others interested 
in Education. The attendance of both 
Institutes was limited, and the entire 
enrollment quota filled. 


BORDER STATES 


Two post graduate scholarships in 
Dentistry, amounting to $2,640, have 
been allotted by the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary to the Dental College of How- 
ard University. They are available to 
members of the graduating class. 


John H. Morrow, 11. 
Phi. Beta Kappa 
Rutgers University 


Paul or White 
Brooklyn Law School 


A.B., Ranking Student 


Dean D. O. W. Holmes of Howard 
University has been re-clected Pres. 
dent of the Association o: Colleges for 
Negro youth. This is the third time 
that Dean Holmes has been elected jp 
this office. 


In the Columbia Scholastic Pres 
Association awards at the anny 
meeting in April, second place was won 
by the Dunbar Observer which ig the 
publication of the Dunbar High Sehoo} 
Washington, D. C. Ulysses G. Leg ig 
Editor-in-chief, and Karl L. Fearing 
3usiness Manager. 


Mrs. May Howard Jackson, well. 
known sculptress, died July 12, 1931. 
She was the first woman to win a 
scholarship to the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia and her work has been 
exhibited in Veerhofs Art Gallery and 
the Corcoran Art Gallery of Washing. 
ton, D. C. Mrs. Jackson taught sculp- 
ture at Howard University and served 
on the Jury of Awards for the Harmon 
Foundation. 


James C. Camel, an attorney of 
Charleston, is the first Negro to be 
elected alderman in the state of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. J. Hayden Johnson, a colored 
man has been reappointed for a term 
of three years to the Board of Educa- 
tion for the District of Columbia. He 
has already served 12 years. 


MIDDLE-WEST 


First-lieutenant Meolous J. Hutch- 
inson and second-lieutenant Marcus H. 
Ray of the 8th Infantry, Chicago, Ill 
nois, were the only Negroes who @- 
tended the Infantry school at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. The school was made 
up of National Guard officers from 
every state. 


Vivian Harsh, former librarian in 
the Odgen Park and Lincoln Center 
branches of the city public library sys 
tem, was appointed July 1st as head- 
librarian. 


“Green Pastures” camp for colored 
children, costing in the neighborhood of 
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$120,000 has been opened in the Lake 
region of Michigan, under the super- 
yision of the Detroit Urban League. 
This camp was made possible by a ten 
million dollar fund provided by United 
States Senator James Couzens. 


An anthology of poetry by young 
Negroes in Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
been published by the January Club. 
The club is a writer’s organization and 
the book is edited by Clarence F. Bry- 
son and James H. Robinson, 


Jean Marie Spotts of St. Louis, 
Missouri, was one of the 13 graduates 
in the first class to finish the two year 
course of teacher training for the deaf 
at Central Institute. 


The Kansas City Call, a Negro 
newspaper has been made a cooperative 
concern. C. A. Franklin is the editor 
and former owner. The company was 
inorporated for $100,000, of which 
$50,000 is common and $50,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 


Mrs, Constance Ridley Heslip has 
been appointed instructor in the Univer- 
sity of the City of Toledo, Ohio. She 
will give a series of 35 lectures covering 
2%; hour periods for an entire semester 
on “Race Relations” and the “Negro’s 
contribution to American life.” Mrs. 
Heslip is the wife of a Toledo lawyer, 
and the grand-daughter of George L. 

uffin, who was a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, and judge of 
the District Court of Charlestown, 

ass, in 1883. Her grandmother, 
Josephine S. Ruffin was the founder of 


the National Federation of Colored 
Women. 


Loyola University, a Catholic in- 


has 19 colored 
students. It gave to one the degree of 
Master of Arts and to another the de- 
sree of B. S. in Medicine. During the 
year, one colored student maintained an 
average of 85 in the law school and 
another was first in his class of 42. 
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Western Reserve University en- 
rolled 72 Negro students during the 
year 1930-31. There were graduated 3 
Bachelors of Art, 1 Bachelor of Library 
Science, 1 Doctor of Medicine, and 5 
Masters of Art. 


William Henry Lucas has been 
town clerk at Cadiz, Ohio, for 50 years. 
He has served uninterruptedly under 15 
mayors, and is the first colored person 
hat graduated from an Ohio high school. 
He is now 8o years old. He was re- 
cently retained in office for another year. 


During the Ohio relays, the 1st of 
May, Eddy Tolan won the century 
dash in 96/10 seconds ahead of his 
nearest competitor. Tolan also ran as 
anchor-man in the 440 and 88o yard re- 
lay teams of Michigan State University. 

On Saturday of the races, Everett 
Utterback smashed the broad jump 
by setting the record of 24 ft. which 
is 41/8 inches further than that estab- 
lished last year. 


John Stewart, a Negro of Marietta, 
Ohio, who had lived a dissolute life, en- 
tered a Methodist Church in Marietta, 
Ohio in 1816 and eventually joined it. 
In November he began missionary work 
among the Wyandot Indians at Upper 
Sandusky and this was the beginning of 
the missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was succeeded 
by J. B. Finley, a white preacher, who 
secured from President Monroe and 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, 
funds to erect the first church. 


FAR WEST 


James C. Banks of the U. S. Cus- 
toms Service at Los Angeles, Califor- 


The West Virginia Negro Hospital for the Insane. 


nia, has been designated by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., as a member of the Customs 
Promotion Board of Examiners for the 
port of Los Angeles. This Board, con- 
sisting of three members, passes upon 
the qualifications of classified employees 
for promotion. Mr, Banks is a former 
president of the Los Angeles Branch, 
MAL AO Pi 


In the Pre-Olympic track and field 
meet held at the Los Angeles Colisseum 
June 26, 1931, Walter Hopson won the 
440 yard novice dash and Carl Satter- 
field placed second in the 880 yard 
event. 


Robert Savin, Jr., and Paul T. 
Shaw, Negro residents of Portland, 
Oregon were both elected to the School 
Board of that city. 


An Anti-Lynching bill introduced 
by Senator Michael Kiney, Democratic 
Senator of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been passed by both Senate and House. 
The bill is one of the outcomes of the 
agitation resulting from the lynching at 
Maryville, Missouri, in January. 


Mrs. Sarah Gammon Bickford, 75, 
died at Virginia City, Montana, July 
19. Mrs. Bickford owned the Water- 
works of that city, having taken up 
their management at the death of her 
husband several years ago. She owned 
about fifty acres of valuable land in 
the suburbs of the city on which the 
Waterworks were located. She is sur- 
vived by her children, Elmer, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Davidson, Mrs. Helena Hines, and 
Mrs. Mabel Jenkins. 
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SOUTH EAST 


As a result of a recent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, Hartshorn Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia, has been 
combined with Virginia Union Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Constantine C. Barnett was 
born in Virginia in 1869, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Howard 
Medical School. He served in the 
West Virginia Hospital for the Insane 
at Weston, and finally established a 
sanitarium in Huntington which eventu- 
ally became a hospital, with 50 beds, two 
operating rooms, and an X-ray depart- 
ment. On its staff were 10 physicians 
and eight nurses. It received a small ap- 
propriation from the State. Dr. Bar- 
nett next had the segregated Negro de- 
partment of the State Hospital for the 
Insane removed and a State law made 
it a separate institution. It is situated 
by Point Pleasant on a track of 1,250 
acres. Finally, Dr. Barnett turned over 
his own hospital at Huntington, and 
took sole charge of the Negro hospital 
for the insane. The institution has 
grown from 162 patients in 1926 to 350. 
All modern methods are employed in 
the treatment of the insane. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


Fredge Oliver, a white man of 
Gloscow, Kentucky, lost his life in an 
attempt to save Charles Lewis a colored 
boy from drowning. 


Lawrence D. Reddick, Jr., at Fisk 
University had the distinction of being 
unanimously elected to office of presi- 
dent of the Student Council of Fisk 
University for the year 1931-32. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
student government that a candidate has 
been unanimously supported by the stu- 
dent body. 


Ernie Henry, a Negro fisherman at 
Covington, Louisiana, saved the lives of 
Douglass White and Elmer Glockner, 
two white boys who were drowning in 
the Bogue Falaya River. 


It is reported that a Negro share- 
croppers’ Union at Camp-Hill, Alabama, 
which was meeting to protest the execu- 
tion of the boys at Scottsboro was 
broken up by the sheriff and mobs. One 
Negro was killed and 34 imprisoned. 


An auditorium-gymnasium has 
been completed at Tuskegee Institute at 
a total cost of $135,000. This building 
has been named in honor of Warren 
Logan, former treasurer of the institu- 
tion. It has a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 3,500. 


William Gibson, Negro picture- 
machine operator, of New Orleans, La., 
died May 16, 1931, from burns re- 
ceived while keeping a fire under control 
at the Palace Theatre, St. Louis, Mis- 
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souri. This act of heroism on Gib- 
son’s part enabled both his assistants 
and patrons to escape. 


In North Carolina, the value of 
school property for colored children has 
increased from $1,752,594 in I9I19 to 
$10,902,643 in 1928. White school 
property during the same time has in- 
creased from $14,500,000 to $96,500,- 
ooo. The annual average salary of col- 
ored teachers has increased from $197 
to $510 and of white teachers from $353 
to $927. 


The Federation of Negro Fraternal 
organizations met in Durham, North 
Carolina, May 20-21. It is a Federation 
of ten organizations, including among 
others the Good Samaritans, the Order 
of St. Luke, the American Woodmen, 
the Mosaic Templars and the Royal 
Knights of King David. J. Murray 
Jeffress is President. 


AFRICA 


It is interesting to learn that an 
African missionary to Liverpool began 
the African Church Mission on Hill 
Street: George D. Ekart who came to 
Liverpool penniless and was twice im- 
prisoned; he was astonished to learn 
the condition of things. He began 
preaching in the streets and _ finally 
rented a mission room. -He is now try- 
ing to christianize England. 


A meeting on Native disabilities in 
the Union of South Africa was held at 
Capetown in January. Reference was 
made to recent discriminatory legisla- 
tion: the Mines and Works Act of 
1926, known as the “Color Bar Bill,” 
excludes the native from practically all 
skilled work. The “Native Service 
Contract Bill” will make him a serf of 
the landowner and the “Franchise Bill” 
now pending proposes to deprive the 
Cape Colony Natives of political rights. 
The growth of the vote in Cape Colony 
during the last twenty years shows little 
danger of the white vote being 
swamped : 


The European vote has increased by 
45,854 to 167,184. 

The Asiatic vote has increased by 
974 to 1,737. , 

The Cape Malay vote has increased 
by 167 to 1,070. 

The Coloured vote has increased by 
10,088 to 22,811. 

The Native vote has increased by 
9,143 to 15,780. 


The Reverend Dr. Douglass of 
England, who recently visited Johannes- 
burg, says: 

There are 45,000 native men and 
women in Johannesburg living in con- 
ditions so horrible and degrading that I 
do not think there are slums in the 
whole country that can be compared to 
the slums in Johannesburg. These are 
hotbeds of vice, disease and crime, and 


there is growing up in our cities—per. 
haps worst of all there, though they are 
bad enough in all conscience in stall 
towns like my own—there is growin 
up a large young population of detribg. 
lised natives, freed from the restraints 
under which their fathers lived, havin 
learned no morality, having gained no 
education, and growing up to be a men. 
ace to their own people and to ourselves. 


The Independent Industrial ang 
Commercial Workers Union of Africa 
at a meeting” April 3 has asked the 
Southern Rhodesia Government to set 
up a Native Wage Board: to appoint 
Native teachers in government Native 
schools ; to introduce the franchise for 
Natives; to form Native councils in the 
Reserves and to reduce the Native tax. 


M. Brunot of the French Colonial 
Service and M. Ligthart, who has been 
a banker in the Dutch West Indies, 
have been selected as experts of general 
administration and finance in Liberia, 
They are drawing up a comprehensive 
plan of reform for the consideration of 
the council of the League of Nations, 
and are considering the matter of a new 
loan. On the committee for the con- 
sideration of conditions in Liberia, set 
up by the League, the United States 
is represented. 


The South African Red Cross 
Society has presented a Negro named 
Jeffrey with a silver medal for risking 
his life to save others. The medal has 
been bestowed only 4 times and this is 
the first time that it has gone to a Negro. 
He was also given a watch by the 
owners of the mine. 


In Sierre Leone, British West 
Africa, King’s birthday honors included 
the King’s medal for Paramount Chief, 
Bai Sherbo, and a Certificate of Honor 
to Paramount Chief, Bai Kelfa. 


The Eleko of Lagos has been 
allowed to return to Nigeria, British 
West Africa, and his Government pet- 
sion has been restored. This is the 
result of 10 years litigation, led by Her- 
bert Macauly, grandson of Bishop 
Crowther. 


The British Cabinet has announced 
that they will not, at present, allow the 
union of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia. Southern Rhodesia has an aré 
of 149,000 square miles with 39,00 
whites and 834,473 natives. They wet 
given a governor and legislature by 
Great Britian in 1923, which enables 
the whites to dominate the blacks who 
have no representation. Northern Rho- 
desia, which is still under the direct 
control of Great Britian, has an are 
of 287,950 square miles, with 1,140,64 
natives and only 4,624 whites. Thus, 
a union of the two Rhodesias wotll 
have put two million Negroes under the 
complete control of 45,000 whites. 
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THE NEGRO AND COMMUNISM 


HE Scottsboro, Alabama, cases 

have brought squarely before the 
American Negro the question of his at- 
titude toward Communism. 

The importance of the Russian Rev- 
olution can not be gainsaid. It is easily 
the greatest event in the world since 
the French Revolution and_ possibly 
since the fall of Rome. The experi- 
ment is increasingly successful. Rus- 
sia occupies the center of the world’s 
attention today and as a state it is rec- 
ognized by every civilized nation, except 
the United States, Spain, Portugal and 
some countries of South America. 

The challenge to the capitalistic form 
of industry and to the governments 
which this form dominates, is more and 
more tremendous because of the present 
depression. If Socialism as a form of 
government and industry is on trial in 
Russia, capitalism as a form of indus- 
try and government is just as surely on 
trial throughout the world and is more 
and more clearly recognizing the fact. 


THE AMERICAN WORKER 


[i has always been felt that the 
United States was an example of 
the extraordinary success of capitalistic 
industry, and that this was proven by 
the high wage paid labor and the high 
standard of intelligence and comfort 
prevalent in this country. Moreover, 
lor many years, democratic political 
control of our government by the 
masses of the people made it possible 
0 envisage without violence any kind 
of reform in government or industry 
which appealed to the people. Recently, 
however, the people of the United 
States have begun to recognize that 
their political power is curtailed by or- 
ganized capital in industry and that in 
this industry, democracy does not pre- 
vail; and that until wider democracy 
oes prevail in industry, democracy in 
government is seriously curtailed and 
often quite ineffective. Also, because 
ol recurring depressions the high wage 
$m part illusory. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


OREOVER, there is in the 
United States one class of people 
who more than any other suffer under 
Present conditions. Because of whole- 
‘ale disfranchisement and a system of 
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color caste, discriminatory legislation 
and widespread propaganda, 12,000,000 
American Negroes have only a mini- 
mum of that curtailed freedom which 
the right to vote and influence on pub- 
lic opinion gives to white Americans. 
And in industry Negroes are for his- 
toric and social reasons upon the lowest 
round. 


PROPOSED REFORM 


HE proposals to remedy the eco- 

nomic and political situation in 
America range from new legislation, 
better administration and government 
aid, offered by the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties, on to liberal movements 
fathered by Progressives, the Farmer- 
Labor movement and the Socialists, and 
finally to the revolutionary proposals of 
the Communists. The Progressives and 
Socialists propose in general increased 
government ownership of land and na- 
tural resources, state control of the 
larger public services and such progres- 
sive taxation of incomes and inheri- 
tance as shall decrease the number and 
power of the rich. The Communists, 
on the other hand, propose an entire 
sweeping away of the present organiza- 
tion of industry ; the ownership of land, 
resources, machines and tools by the 
state, the conducting of business by the 
state under incomes which the state 
limits. And in order to introduce this 
complete Socialistic regime, Commu- 
nists propose a revolutionary dictator- 
ship by the working class, as the only 
sure, quick and effective path. 


ADVICE TO NEGROES 


ITH these appeals in his ears, 

what shall the American Negro 
do? In the letters from United States 
Senators published in this issue of THE 
Crisis, we find, with all the sympathy 
and good-will expressed, a prevailing 
helplessness when it comes to advice on 
specific action. Reactionaries like Fess, 
Conservatives like Bulkley and Capper, 
Progressives like Borah and Norris, all 
can only say: “You have done as well 
as could be expected; you suffer many 
present disadvantages ; there is nothing 
that we can do to help you, and your 
salvation lies in patience and further 
effort on your own part.” The Social- 
ist, as represented by Norman Thomas 
in the February Crisis, invites the 


Negro as a worker to vote for the 
Socialist Party as the party of workers. 
He offers the Negro no panacea for 
prejudice and caste but assumes that the 
uplift of the white worker will auto- 
matically emancipate the yellow, brown 
and black. 


THE SCOTTSBORO CASES 


INALLY, the Scottsboro cases 

come and put new emphasis on the 
appeal of the Communists. Advocat- 
ing the defense of the eight Alabama 
black boys, who without a shadow of 
doubt have been wrongly accused of 
crime, the Communists not only asked 
to take charge of the defense of these 
victims, but they proceeded to build on 
this case an appeal to the Arfterican 
Negro to join the Communist move- 
ment as the only solution of their 
problem. 

Immediately, these two objects bring 
two important problems; first, can the 
Negroes with their present philosophy 
and leadership defend the Scottsboro 
cases successfully? Secondly, even if 
they can, will such defense help them 
to solve their problem of poverty and 
caste? 

If the Communistic leadership in the 
United States had been broadminded 
and far-sighted, it would have acknowl- 
edged frankly that the honesty, earnest- 
ness and intelligence of the N. A. A. 
C. P. during twenty years of desperate 
struggle proved this organization under 
present circumstances to be the only 
one, and its methods the only methods 
available, to defend these boys and it 
would have joined capitalists and 
Jaborers north and south, black and 
white in every endeavor to win freedom 
for victims threatened with judicial 
murder. Then beyond that and with 
Scottsboro as a crimson and terrible 
text, Communists could have pro- 
ceeded to point out that legal defense 
alone, even if successful, will never 
solve the larger Negro problem but that 
further and more radical steps are 
needed. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY 
NFORTUNATELY, American 


Communists are neither wise nor 
intelligent. They sought to accomplish 
too much at one stroke. They tried to 
prove at once that the N. A. A. C. P. 
did not wish to defend the victims at 
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Scottsboro and that the reason for this 
was that Negro leadership in the 
N. A. A. C. P. was allied with the 
capitalists. The first of these two 
efforts was silly and the Communists 
tried to accomplish it by deliberate lying 
and deception. They accused the 
N. A. A. C. P. of stealing, misuse of 
funds, lack of interest in the Scottsboro 
cases, cowardly surrender to malign 
forces, inefficiency and a policy of 
do-nothing. 

Now whatever the N. A. A. C. P. 
has lacked, it is neither dishonest nor 
cowardly, and already events are prov- 
ing clearly that the only effective de- 
fense of the Scottsboro boys must fol- 
low that which has been carefully 
organized, engineered and paid for by 
the N. A. A. C. P., and that the suc- 
cess of this defense is helped so far as 
the Communists cooperate by hiring 
bourgeois lawyers and appealing to 
bourgeois judges; but is hindered and 
made doubtful by ill-considered and 
foolish tactics against the powers in 
whose hands the fate of the Scottsboro 
victims lies. 

If the Communists want these lads 
murdered, then their tactics of threat- 
ening judges and yelling for mass 
action.on the part of white southern 
workers is calculated to insure this. 

And, on the other hand, lying and 
deliberate misrepresentation of friends 
who are fighting for the same ideals as 
the Communists, are old capitalistic, 
bourgeois weapons of which the Com- 
munists ought to be ashamed. The 
final exploit at Camp Hill is worthy 
of the Russian Black Hundreds, who- 
ever promoted it: black sharecroppers, 
half-starved and desperate were organ- 
ized into a “Society for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People” and then 
induced to meet and protest against 
Scottsboro. Sheriff and white mob 
killed one and imprisoned 34. If this 
was instigated by Communists, it is too 
despicable for words; not because the 
plight of the black peons does not 
shriek for remedy but because this is no 
time to bedevil a delicate situation by 
drawing a red herring across the trail 
of eight innocent children. 

Nevertheless, the N. A. A. C. P. will 
defend these 34 victims of Southern 
fear and communist irresponsibility. 

The ultimate object of the Commun- 
ists, was naturally not merely nor 
chiefly to save the boys accused at 
Scottsboro; it was to make this case a 
center of agitation to expose the help- 
less condition of Negroes, and to prove 
that anything less than the radical Com- 
munist program could not emancipate 
them. 


THE NEGRO BOURGEOISIE 


HE question of the honesty and 
efficiency of the N. A. A. C. P. in 
the defense of the Scottsboro boys, just 
as in a dozen other cases over the 
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length and breadth of the United 
States, is entirely separate from the 
question as to whether or not Negro 
leadership is tending toward socialism 
and communism or toward capitalism. 

The charge of the Communists that 
the present set-up of Negro America 
is that of the petit bourgeois minority 
dominating a helpless black proletariat, 
and surrendering to white profiteers is 
simply a fantastic falsehood. The at- 
tempt to dominate Negro Americans 
by purely capitalistic ideas died with 
Booker T. Washington. The battle 
against it was begun by the Niagara 
Movement and out of the Niagara 
Movement arose the N. A. A. C. P. 
Sinée that time there has never been a 
moment when the dominating leader- 
ship of the American Negro has been 
mainly or even largely dominated by 
wealth or capital or by capitalistic 
ideals. 

There are naturally some Negro 
capitalists : some large landowners, some 
landlords, some industrial leaders and 
some investors; but the great mass of 
Negro capital is not owned or controlled 
by this group. Negro capital consists 
mainly of small individual savings in- 
vested in homes, and in insurance, in 
lands for direct cultivation and in- 
dividually used tools and machines. 
Even the automobiles owned by 
Negroes represent to a considerable ex- 
tent personal investments, designed to 
counteract the insult of the “Jim Crow” 
car. The Insurance business, which 
represents a large amount of Negro 
capital is for mutual co-operation rather 
than exploitation. Its profit is limited 
and its methods directed by the State. 
Much of the retail business is done in 
small stores with small stocks of goods, 
where the owner works side by side 
with one or two helpers, and makes a 
personal profit less than a normal 
American wage. Negro professional 
men—lawyers, physicians, nurses and 
teachers—represent capital invested in 
their education and in their office equip- 
ment, and not in commercial exploita- 
tion. There are few colored manufac- 
turers of material who speculate on the 
products of hired labor. Nine-tenths of 
the hired Negro labor is under the con- 
trol of white capitalists. There is prob- 
ably no group of 12 million persons in 
the modern world which exhibits smaller 
contrasts in personal income than the 
American Negro group. Their emanci- 
pation will not come, as among the 
Jews, from an internal readjustment 
and ousting of exploiters; rather it will 
come from a wholesale emancipation 
from the grip of the white exploiters 
without. 

It is, of course, always possible, with 
the ideals of America, that a_ full 
fledged capitalistic system may develop 
in the Negro group; but the dominant 
leadership of the Negro today, and par- 
ticularly the leadership represented by 


the N. A. A. C. P. represents NO such 
tendency. For two generations th 
social leaders of the American Ne : 
with very few exceptions have ie 
poor men, depending for Support op 
their salaries, owning little or no real 
property ; few have been business men 
none have been exploiters, and whik 
there have been wide differences of ulti- 
mate ideal these leaders on the whole 
have worked unselfishly for the uplift 
of the masses of Negro folk. 

There is no group of leaders on earth 
who have so largely made common 
cause with the lowest of their race as 
educated American Negroes, and i 
is their foresight and sacrifice and 
theirs alone that has saved the 
American freedman from annihilation 
and degradation. 

This is the class of leaders who have 
directed and organized and defended 
black folk in America and whatever 
their shortcomings and mistakes—and 
they are legion—their one great proof 
of success is the survival of the Ameri- 
can Negro as the most intelligent and 
effective group of colored people fight- 
ing white civilization face to face and 
on its own ground, on the face of the 
earth. 

The quintessence and final expression 
of this leadership is the N. A. A.C. P. 
For twenty years it has fought a battle 
more desperate than any other race con- 
flict of modern times and it has fought 
with honesty and courage. It deserves 
from Russia something better than a 
kick in the back from the young jack- 
asses who are leading Communism in 
America today. 


WHAT IS THE N. A. A. C. P! 


HE N. A. A. C. P. years ago laid 

down a clear and distinct program. 
Its object was to make 12 million 
Americans : 


Physically free from peonage, 
Mentally free from ignorance, 
Politically free from disfranchisement, 
Socially free from insult. 


Limited as this platform may seem t 
perfectionists, it is so far in advance ol 
anything ever attempted before ™ 
America, that it has gained an extraor- 
dinary following. On this platform we 
have succeeded in uniting white and 
black, employers and _ laborers, capital 
ists and communists, socialists and te 
formers, rich and poor. The fund 
which support this work come mainly 
from poor colored people, but on the 
other hand, we have in 20 years 0 
struggle, enlisted the sympathy and ¢0- 
operation of the rich, the white and the 
powerful; and so long as this coopett 
tion is given upon the basis of the plat: 
form we have laid down, we seek atl 
welcome it. On the other hand, Wt 
know perfectly well that the platform 
of the N. A. A. C. P. is no complet 
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program of social reform. It is a prag- 
matic union of certain definite prob- 
lems, while far beyond its program lies 
the whole question of the future of the 
darker races and the economic emanci- 
pation of the working classes. 
WHITE LABOR 

EYOND the Scottsboro cases and 

the slurs on Negro leadership, 
there still remains for Negroes and 
Communists, the pressing major ques- 
tion: How shall American Negroes be 
emancipated from economic slavery? 
In answer to this both Socialists and 
Communists attempt to show the Negro 
that his interest lies with that of white 
labor. That kind of talk to the Ameri- 
can Negro is like a red rag to a bull. 
Throughout the history of the Negro in 
America, white labor has been the black 
man’s enemy, his oppressor, his red 
murderer. Mobs, riots and the dis- 
crimination of trade unions have been 
used to kill, harass and starve black 
men, White labor disfranchised Negro 
labor in the South, is keeping them out 
of jobs and decent living quarters in 
the North, and is curtailing their educa- 
tion and civil and social privileges 
throughout the nation. White laborers 
have formed the backbone of the Ku 
Klux Klan and have furnished hands 
and ropes to lynch 3,560 Negroes since 
1882. 

Since the death of Terence Powderly 
not a single great white labor leader in 
the United States has wholeheartedly 
and honestly espoused the cause of 
justice to black workers. 

Socialists and Communists explain 
this easily: white labor in its ignorance 
and poverty has been misled by the 
propaganda of white capital, whose 
policy is to divide labor, into classes, 
races and unions and pit one against 
the other. There is an immense 
amount of truth in this explanation: 
Newspapers, social standards, race 
pride, competition for jobs, all work to 
set white against black. But white 
American laborers are not fools. And 
with few exceptions the more intelligent 
they are, the higher they rise, the more 
efficient they become, the more deter- 
mined they are to keep Negroes under 
their heels. It is no mere coincidence 
that Labor’s present representative in 
the President’s cabinet belongs to a 
union that will not admit a Negro, and 
himself was for years active in West 
Virginia in driving Negroes out of de- 
cent jobs. It is intelligent white labor 
that today keeps Negroes out of the 
trades, refuses them decent homes to 
lve in and helps nullify their vote. 
Whatever ideals white © labor today 
‘tives for in America, it would sur- 
render nearly every one before it would 
tecognize a Negro as a man. 
COMMUNISTS AND THE COLOR 

LINE 
= American Communists have 
made a courageous fight against the 
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color line among the workers. They 
have solicited and admitted Negro 
members. They have insisted in their 
strikes and agitation to let Negroes 
fight with them and that the object of 
their fighting is for black workers as 
well as white workers. But in this they 
have gone dead against the thought and 
desire of the overwhelming mass of 
white workers, and face today a dead 
blank wall even in their own school in 
Arkansas. Thereupon instead of ac- 
knowledging defeat in their effort to 
make white labor abolish the color line, 
they turn and accuse Negroes of not 
sympathizing with the ideals of Labor! 

Socialists have been franker. They 
learned that American labor would not 
carry the Negro and they very calmly 
unloaded him. They allude to him 
vaguely and as an afterthought in their 
books and platforms. The American 
Socialist party is out to emancipate the 
white worker and if this does not auto- 
matically free the colored man, he can 
continue in slavery. The only time that 
so fine a man and so logical a reasoner 
as Norman Thomas becomes vague and 
incoherent is when he touches the black 
man, and consequently he touches him 
as seldom as possible. 

When, therefore, Negro leaders re- 
fuse to lay down arms and surrender 
their brains and action to “Nigger’- 
hating white workers, liberals and 
socialists understand exactly the reasons 
for this and spend what energy they 
can spare in pointing out to white 
workers the necessity of recognizing 
Negroes. Sut the Communists, 
younger and newer, largely of foreign 
extraction, and thus discounting the 
hell of American prejudice, easily are 
led to blame the Negroes and to try to 
explain the intolerable American situa- 
tion on the basis of an imported Marx- 
ist pattern, which does not at all fit the 
situation. 

For instance, from Moscow comes 
this statement to explain Scottsboro 
and Camp Hill: 

“Again, as in the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, the American Bourgeoisie is 
attempting to go against proletarian 
social opinion. It is attempting to carry 
through its criminal provocation to the 
very end.” 

This is a ludicrous misapprehension 
of local conditions and illustrates the 
error into which long distance interpre- 
tation, unsupported by real knowledge, 
may fall. The Sacco-Vanzetti cases in 
Massachusetts represented the fight of 
prejudiced, entrenched capital against 
radical propaganda; but in Jackson 
County, northeastern Alabama, where 
Scottsboro is situated, there are over 
33,000 Native whites and less than 
3,000 Negroes. The vast majority 
of these whites belong to the laboring 
class and they formed the white prole- 
tarian mob which is determined to kill 
the eight Negro boys. Such mobs of 


white workers demand the right to kill 
“niggers” whenever their passions, 
especially in sexual matters, are in- 
flamed by propaganda. The capitalists 
are willing to curb this blood lust when 
it interferes with their profits. They 
know that the murder of 8 innocent 
black boys will hurt organized industry 
and government in Alabama; but as 
long as 10,000 armed white workers de- 
mand these victims they do not dare 
move. Into this delicate and contradict- 
ory situation, the Communists hurl 
themselves and pretend to speak for the 
workers. They not only do not speak 
for the white workers but they even in- 
tensify the blind prejudices of these 
lynchers and leave the Negro workers 
helpless on the one hand and the white 
capitalists scared to death on the other. 

The persons who are killing blacks 
in Northern Alabama and demanding 
blood sacrifice are the white workers— 
sharecroppers, trade unionists and 
artisans. The capitalists are against 
mob-law and violence and would listen 
to reason and justice in the long run 
because industrial peace increases their 
profits. On the other hand, the white 
workers want to kill the competition of 
“Niggers.” Thereupon, the Commun- 
ists, seizing leadership of the poorest 
and most ignorant blacks head them to- 
ward inevitable slaughter and _jail- 
slavery, while they hide safely in 
Chattanooga and Harlem. 

American Negroes do not propose to 
be the shock troops of the Communist 
Revolution, driven out in front to death, 
cruelty and humiliation in order to win 
victories for white workers. They are 
picking no chestnuts from the fire, 
neither for capital nor white labor. 

Negroes know perfectly well that 
whenever they try to lead revolution in 
America, the nation will unite as one 
fist to crush them and them alone. 
There is no conceivable idea that seems 
to the present overwhelming majority 
of Americans higher than keeping 
Negroes “in their place.” 

Negroes perceive clearly that the real 
interests of the white worker are identi- 
cal with the interests of the black 
worker; but until the white worker 
recognizes this, the black worker is 
compelled in sheer self-defense to re- 
fuse to be made the sacrificial goat. 


THE NEGRO AND THE RICH 


HE remaining grain of truth in the 

Communist attack on Negro leader- 
ship is the well-known fact that Ameri- 
can wealth has helped the American 
Negro and that without this help the 
Negro could not have attained his pres- 
ent advancement. American courts 
from the Supreme Court down are 
dominated by wealth and Big Business, 
yet they are today the Negro’s only pro- 
tection against complete disfranchise- 
ment, segregation and the abolition of 


(Will you please turn to page 318) 
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WHAT I OWE TO MY FATHER 


Tributes to their fathers from famous 
Americans collected and edited by 
Sydney Strong 
Underground railroad men, Anti- 
slavery workers, the father of the 
first president of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People—all these, and 

more, are reflected in this book. 


Jacob Pickens, born a slave and married 
in bondage, receives touching, faithful 
treatment from Dean William Pickens, 
courageous and untiring black Field Sec- 
retary of the N. A. A. C. P. 


“it must have meant something for a 
little black American child to grow up 
without fear, especially in the South,” 
writes the younger Pickens. 


“A book every American child and parent, 
black, white, red, or yellow should read. 
Ghmpses of lives of men who believed in 
and fought for American citizens’ rights.” 
—Fuller in New York News. 


$1.50 


HENRY HOLT AND CO., INC. 
One Park Avenue New York 


BARGAINS 


A Year’s Subscription to 
Two Leading Magazines 
At Real Savings 


You Get THE CRISIS 
‘plus 


The World Tomorrow - $2.50 
- 5.25 


The American Mercury - 5.30 


The Nation - - - 


Send $1.00 to begin any of 
the Above Combinations. Bal- 
ance Due Monthly. 


THE CRISIS, 69-5 Ave., N.Y.C. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Big opportunities. with new Plans and Ways 
to Make Moncy 


NEGRO BOOKS 


All kinds of books are being written about the 

Negro What do you know about this important 

people? Write 
DUNBAR COMPANY 

222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


Seventy 
BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS 
Standard Handbook and Directory 


Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: 71,845 
patients; fees if any; results; professional stand- 
ing of those in the work; how to find doctors, 
plan clinics; law, opinions for and against. 
Order from Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. 
Cheap ed. in paper by sending $1 to the author, 
Caroline H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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The Crisis. 


Recommends 
For Current Reading: 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by 
John D. Long 
This biography has been written in fictional style and 
proves interesting as well as inspirational. 
(F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00, cloth binding 


BLACK MANHATTAN 


by 
James Weldon Johnson 
An interesting panorama of local Negro history in 
the founding of New York, to the present time. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 


by 
Langston Hughes 
Mr. Hughes has written an intimate story that is 


beautifully descriptive of Negro life among the work- 
ing classes. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.50 


SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE 


by 
W. E. B. DuBois 
This furnishes a historical and pointed treatise of a 
vital national problem. 
(Harvard University Press) Price $2.00 
THE STORY OF HAITI 
by 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall 
A volume that furnishes a birdseye view of the 
Island of Haiti and filled with historical detail. 
(The Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
Price $2.00 


THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM 
by 
Lucy Shelton Stewart 
A new publication that has assembled a collection of 
facts dealing with controversial questions of the Civil 


War, is designed as a source book for students and 
historians. 


(Walter Neale, 37 East 28th St., N. Y. C.) 
Price $5.00 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 
by 
Ralph W. Bullock 
A short series of stories of eminent Negroes makes 


this a very readable book that cannot fail to inspire 
both young and old. 


(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.00 


SONS OF AFRICA 
by 
G. A. Gollock 
Biographical sketches of native Africans who have 


achieved unusual success from the time of Columbus 
to the present. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Cover and decorations by Aaron Douglas. Price $1.50 


WEST INDIAN TREASURERS 
by 
Winifred Hulbert 
A fascinating history of the Caribbean Islands 


where the Negro has played so important a role in 
all that has happened. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $1.00 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


Who’s 
Who 


CHOOL, church and club execy. 

tives, when arranging single pro- 

__ grams or a series of entertainments 
will find it to their advantage to consult 
this column for available artists. Com. 
plete information concerning all listed 
below is available through the free In- 
formation Service maintained by Tue 
CRISIS. 

Artists desiring listing that estab. 
lishes contact with schools enrolling 
over 25,000 students, churches, clubs 
and civic bodies, should communicate 
with the Artists Directory of Tap 
Crisis. A nominal fee is charged, 


_ JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor. 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied, 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun. 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St 
Sewickley, Pa. > 


JAY PERRY (Danseur). With Allied Arts 
Players. Specializing in tone poems of Negro 
spirituals. Interested in Southern tour. Address: 
57 Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. c/o Sonya 
Koretnor, 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 


WESLEY I. HOWARD (Violin virtuoso). In- 
structor of violin, Hampton Institute. Post 
Graduate, New England Conservatory of Music. 
Experience in symphony and concert orchestras, 
Address: Box 200, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation. 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J 

ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Georgia 
Camp Meeting. Now booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 11th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Sopraro). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississipp! 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 


MINNiE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—( Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert a 
rangements of popular music. Q.R.S. playet 
piano rolls,,75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE ZACHERY (Soprano). Concerts, 
oratorios, recitals. Now booking seaso0 
1931-32. 321 Edgecomb Avenue, New York 
City, Telephone Bradhurst 2-7437. 


(Listing at $1 per month) 
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These typical Crisis Contributors have been brought 
to your attention in: 

EDUCATION: 

Presidents of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Virginia State, 


Knoxville, Livingstone, Lincoln, Carter G. Woodson, 
Rebecca Chalmers Barton, Arthur P. Davis 


ECONOMICS: 
U. S. Secretary of Labor Doak, Albon L. Holsey, Will 
Herberg, W. E. B. DuBois 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
Gustavo E. Urrutia, Lord Olivier, Walter White, Otto 
Rothfield, Milton S. J. Wright, Irving Winfield 


LITERATURE, TRAVEL, ART: 
Carleton Beals, Arthur A. Schomburg, Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, Aaron Douglas, Laura Wheeler Waring, 
Loving, Mary White Ovington 


Pierre 


POLITICS: 
Norman Thomas, Oscar DePriest, Senators Fess, Borah, 
Buckley, Capper and Hallahan 

RELIGION: 


Bishop Robert E. Jones and Clarence Darrow 


RACIAL and ORGANIZATION WELFARE: 


J. E. Spingarn, Benjamin Stolberg, James Weldon John- 
son, Robert F. Wagner, Herbert J. Seligmann 







® In 1931, a year of depression, 
The CRISIS has steadily increased 


its circulation... . solely through 
READER INTEREST! 


No PREMIUMS or LOT- 
TERIES but WRITERS 
are building Crisis 


circulation. 


Never before has THE 
CRISIS so merited your 
attention. 

THE Crisis well con- 
tinue to bring you 
unusual information 
from outstanding 


people. 


For your own enjoy- 
keep 
abreast of the times, 
read ‘THE CRrIsIs—its 
news of Negroes 
throughout the world, 


ment and to 


its pertinent editorials 
and its informative 


advertising. 


| SUBSCRIBE NOW TO ASSURE YOURSELF OF THIS WEALTH OF MAGAZINE VALUE! 
September, 1931 
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POSTSCRIPT 

(Continued from page 315) 
his public schools. Higher education 
for Negroes is the gift of the Standard 
Oil, the Power Trust, the Steel Trust 
and the Mail Order Chain Stores, to- 
gether with the aristocratic Christian 
Church; but these have given Negroes 
40,000 black leaders to fight white folk 
on their own level and in their own 
language. Big industry in the last 10 
years has opened occupations for a 
million Negro workers, without which 
we would have starved in jails and 
gutters. 

Socialists and Communists may sneer 
and say that the capitalists sought in all 
this profit, cheap labor, strike-breakers 
and the training of conservative, reac- 
tionary leaders. They did. 3ut 
Negroes sought food, clothes, shelter 
and knowledge to stave off death and 
slavery and only damned fools would 
have refused the gift. 

Moreover, we who receive education 
as the dole of the rich have not all 
become slaves of wealth. 

Meanwhile, what have white workers 
and radical reformers done for 
Negroes? By strikes and agitation, by 
self-denial and sacrifice, they have 
raised wages and bettered working con- 
ditions ; but they did this for themselves 
and only shared their gains with 
Negroes when they had to. They have 
preached freedom, political power, man- 
hood rights and social uplift for every- 
body, when nobody objected; but for 
“white people only” when anybody 
demanded it. White labor segregated 
Dr. Sweet in Detroit; white laborers 
chased the Arkansas peons; white 
laborers steal the black children’s schoc! 
funds in South Carolina, white laborers 
lynch Negroes in Alabama. Negroes 
owe much to white labor but it is not 
all, or mostly, on the credit side of the 
ledger. 


THE NEXT STEP 

HERE does this leave the Negro? 

As a practical program, it leaves 
him just where he was before the 
Russian Revolution; sympathetic with 
Russia and hopeful for its ultimate suc- 
cess in establishing a Socialistic state ; 
sympathetic with the efforts of the 
American workingman to establish 
democratic control of industry in this 
land; absolutely certain that as a laborer 
his interests are the interests of all 
labor; but nevertheless _ fighting 
doggedly on the old battleground, led 
by the N. A. A. C. P. to make the Ne- 
gro laborer a laborer on equal social 
footing with the white laborer: to 
maintain the Negro’s right to a political 
vote, notwithstanding the fact that 
this vote means increasingly less and 
less to all voters; to vindicate in the 

(Will you please turn to page 320) 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


WRITE CRISIS SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


For any Further Information about Schools 
and Colleges listed in this DIRECTORY 


THE NEGRO POET 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


Reading 
His Own Poems 


Now booking for his first tour of the 
South. Schools, Lodges, Churches, Clubs. 
For terms and dates write: 


Artists’ Directory 


THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Fine and 


Boykin’s Industrial Arts 
Individual 


School Instruction 


of Day and Even- 
ing Sessions 

All Branches of 
and Art Taught 


CloydL. Boykin, 
Director 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Primitive 
African 
Art Center 
for 
Promoting 


Research 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


74 West Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Estelle A. Forster, Director 
Courses in Piano, Organ, Vio Voice ‘ 
Wind instruments, Harmony, s: cane, eee and 
all musical subjects. Excellent taculty, Two Dow 
tories and Cafeteria. ; rm} 


For further information address Director, 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marshall. Texas 


An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind, 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 


The highest recognition accorded by 

State Boards of Education, the American 

Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


SCHOOL OF: 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Vocations—Day and Night Sessions 
Reasonable Tuition Enroll Now 
Write the Principal 
Blanche Williams Anderson 
1926 S. College Ave., Phila. Pa, 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 
under the supervision of the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 

Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Agriculture. 

Climate Ideal. Large, modern, brick buildings. 
Strong faculty composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 
J. W. HOLLEY, President 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Beautiful Campus 


Modern Equipment 


Well Trained Faculty 
Student Self-Government 
Excellent Climate 


A progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 


FOUR YEARS COLLEGE 


For further information address: 


David D. Jones, President 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 


Application should be made early to insure admission 





ce 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auspices American Missionary Ass'n, 
Unde 7 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


An Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


OFFERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACHER 
TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


Christian but not denominational. Fine traditions, 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
opportunties for self-help. One of the most beauti- 
ful campuses in the South. Lowest fees for highest 
grade of educational service. ° 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester Credit System. 
B.A, B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 
ing. 

RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 


Ne w York,—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped 
supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


beautiful 


and 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Address: 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Ilome-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 


The Y. W. C. A. School of 
Vocational and Trade Training 


Complete Courses Preparing for a Variety of Positions 
in Secretarial or Business Occupations, the Dressmaking 
and other Dress Trades. Household Employment, the 
Beauty Culture Trades and Garment Machine Operation 


Trades. English, Cultural Courses, and the Music 
School for Self-Improvement. 


Offered as full-time or part-time, day or evening, or 
as short unit courses. 


Fall Term Opens September 14 
Write for a Catalogue 


179 West 137th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Audubon 3-7900 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior HicH 
SENIor HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLLecGeE Courses 
PRE-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
**A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 


equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. 


Large athletic field. 


Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
EXPENSES MODERATE 


JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


saniaamthaieidlalaiehdilantial lletaaeaiilaline teomneliesinneaeinienilasasiangiecneal italien 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LiBeRAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music 
A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. ll Athletics 
Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 


W. J. TRENT, President 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


iia 


September, 1931 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate standing b 
universities of the North. With no Ligh 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 
_ Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: J. L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
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courts the Negro’s civil rights and 
American citizenship, even though he 
knows how the courts are prostituted to 
the power of wealth; and above all, de- 
termined by plain talk and agitation to 
show the intolerable injustice with 
which America and the world treats the 
colored peoples and to continue to insist 
that in this injustice, the white workers 
of Europe and America are just as 
culpable as the white owners of capital ; 
and that these workers can gain black 
men as allies only and insofar as they 
frankly, fairly and completely abolish 
the Color Line. 

Present organization of industry for pri- 
vate profit and control of government by 
concentrated wealth is doomed to disaster. 
It must change and fall if civilization sur- 
vives. The foundation of its present 
world-wide power is the slavery and semt- 
slavery of the colored world including the 
American Negroes. Until the colored man, 
yellow, red, brown and black, becomes free, 
articulate, intelligent and the receiver of 
a decent income, white capital will use the 
profit derived from his degradation to keep 
white labor in chains. 

There is no doubt, then, as to the 
future, or as to where the true interests 
of American Negroes lie. There is no 
doubt, too, but that the first step toward 
the emancipation of colored labor must 
come from white labor. 


wT. a. F. 
(Continued from page 307) 


Leading Captains in Pittsburgh 
Campaign 

The following are the names of the 
chairmen of the winning teams in the 
Pittsburgh Campaign conducted prior 
to the meeting of the Annual Con- 
ference: 

Mrs. Gertrude L. Brooks, Mrs. 
Carthenia Hoey, Mrs. Homer Nelson, 
Mrs. Cora Jones, Mrs. Eva Sampson, 
Mrs. Ina Wayne, Mrs. Emmett Davis, 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. M. A. 
Talley, Mrs. J. French, Mrs. Martha 
B. Madison, Mrs. Edna S. Vaughn, 
Mrs. Marie Jennings, Mrs. S. M. 
Parr, and Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, cam- 
paign director. 

The Misses Virginia Craft and Louisa 
Jeffries were awarded the distinction of 
“The Twin Misses Pittsburgh,” being 
tied within a few cents for the first prize. 

Many other workers helped to make 
the Twenty-Second Annual Confer- 
ence a great success. 
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Washington 


Business Institute 
209 West 125th St., New York City 


A professional school of collegiate grade 
specializing in General Business and 
Secretarial Courses 


Bookkeeping Stenography 
Accounting Typewriting 
Class and Individual Instruction 


Register Now For Fall 


Term 


Open all year Catalogue on request 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 


The College is on the approved list of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and _ the 
American Medical Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 


Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 
endowment. 


Character building one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


Go to School Next Fall 


And 
Go to the Best School for Girls 


1. Go where you can develop qualities of leadership. 

2. Go where you can take a High School or Junior 
College course, 

3. Go where you can learn Business, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Handi-craft, Social Service, Public Speak- 
ing, Music and Athletics. 

SPECIAL 

Girls who have natural ability for vocal or instrumental 

music and those who desire to become public speakers 

will find that the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
for WOMEN and GIRLS 

is the best place to develop their powers. 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Lincoln Heights 

President, Washington, D. C. 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


Learn 
A Profession 


Become Independent and 
Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 
Week After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 
of Scientific Beauty Culture 


You Can Enter 
School Any Time 


Bookkeeping 


Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 
447 Lenox Ave., New York, N, Y, 
Summer Session 


Stenography Civil Service 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 


Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


aie 


V__—__7_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library, 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 

“Never before in its history has 
THE CRISIS felt education to be 
more important. It is fitting that 
today it represents, through its col- 
umns, the widest selection of excel- 
lent institutions for the prospective 
student. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tar 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 


APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


200 West 135th St., 


New York City 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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WAS much interested in reading in 
| the May Crisis, the autobiographical 
sketch by Mrs. E. R. Mathews, donor 
of the Du Bois Literary Prize. 

Some years ago I met in Chicago Mr. 
Charles W. Price, a devotee of Emer- 
cn, So much so, that when he became 
head of the Welfare Dept. of the Mc- 
Cormack Reaper Works, he planned to 
set to the office fifteen minutes before 
schedule time, in order to read the 
Concord Philosopher, with a younger 
employee, whom he was introducing to 
his essays. 

Some years later, Mr. Price met my 
father who was also a lover of Emer- 
sn. Mr. Price was eager to send to 
mv father what he regarded as the “rar- 
est book which has been written about 
cur great friend.” After some months 
he found and sent it on, with the in- 
scription “Lovers | of Emerson never 
meet as strangers. 

This long-sought book is “Remem- 
brances of Emerson” by John Albee. 
So you can imagine the pleasure with 
which I read something about the life 
of the author and his family, of whom 
I had known nothing before. 

It is an inspiration indeed to read of 
such fine traditions carried on into 
several generations of the same family. 
Mrs. Mathews is surely doing a notable 
and beautiful thing in sponsoring this 
Literary Prize and all who know your 
fine, steadfast, courageous work for the 
rights of all mankind, must be pleased 
that she gives it in your name. 

May you both live long to carry on, 
in this old world which needs so much 
just such persons who will not lose 
faith despite the odds. 


BertHA JoHNSON, N. Y. 












































HANK you very much for forgiv- 

ing my negligence in sending my 
renewal for Tue Crisis to the extent 
ot sending me all the back numbers. 
They came day before yesterday. As 
Soon as I saw them I declared a half 
holiday for myself and proceeded to 
enjoy them to the full. Or perhaps ap- 
preciate them would be better for one 
can hardly say one enjoys that which 
li its very nature fills one’s heart with 
srief. I find no word, however, whose 
meaning does convey even a small part 
ot the value I received from them. 1 
can only say: “God bless the editor 


and all others who make the paper 
What it is.” 














s Was interested in the many letters 
alluding to “Dr. Du Bois’ atheism.” I 
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| OUR READERS SAY 





have read THe Crisis faithfully for a 
number of years and had not noticed 
this atheism that seems to be worrying 
a good many. I have been so interested 
in the godliness of your life as revealed 
in your rich service for your brother 
man that I am afraid I paid very little 
attention to what you said you thought 
about God. Frankly I doubt if God 
does either. I have never found him 
petty. A man whose very life pro- 
claims the brotherhood of man is ac- 
cording to the light I have one of the 
really beloved sons under the Father- 
hood of God—whether he recognizes 
the fact or not. 


M. E. Simpson, India. 





HAVE recently read your com- 

mencement address at Howard Uni- 
versity delivered in 1930 entitled ‘“Edu- 
cation and Work.” This seems to me 
as clear and thoughtful a presentation 
of the whole problem as I have had the 
pleasure of reading and contains all the 
marks of constructive educational 
statesmanship. 

Those that are undertaking to do the 
kind of work the philanthropic boards 
are engaged in doing should read your 
address. I am today writing Doctor 
Johnson to find out whether there are 
still available enough copies for me to 
distribute these among the members of 
my Board in case this has not already 
been done. 

Leo M. Favrort, 
General Education Board. 


WAS glad to notice that the short 

story “Honor” by Lilian Beverton 
Mason was different from many stories 
written by colored authors about 
Negroes. 

It did not dwell on a hopeless or 
tragic note. 

May I congratulate the Crisis for 
having discovered a writer who could 
pen an interesting story of Negro life, 
and still have it end with a brighter 
outlook ? 

RosaANNE D. CHARLTON, Pa. 


Bs ge you for your good letter. 
I am in process of organizing 
quite a bit of material, but none of it is 
in shape for magazine publication. I 
hope, however, that before long my 
friends will again see my head above 
the woods. 
Jean Toomer, CHICAGO. 
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FISK + 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 





THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
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For Particutars, Appress THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Best School 
For The 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 

COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 

LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 








Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty of College-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 








8 SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 





The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 


Ey 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 


‘THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


UNUSUAL SERVICES AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


MEMORIES 


Solemn days of yearning, nights of pain and 
bitter remembrance of other and more happy times 
come to each of us when those who have been near 
take their quite, unresisting place in the bosom of 
the great mother, from whom we sprung and to 
whom we must return. Playing for a day in the 
mingled light and shadow, disappointments and 
almost-grasped happiness that make up life, our 
dear ones go forever into the unknown. 

In the selection of a last perfect tribute, the 
stone which is to mark their resting place, many 
factors confront the relative. Of course, lost must 
be served. Of course, only the finest of materials 
and the most skillful of workmanship are worthy 
of our dead. But life intrudes—price must be 
considered. 

Offe » the broadest of understanding service 
and unusual facilities in the field, the Bryant Park 
Memorials, 55 West 42nd St., N. Y. C., are now 
accepting deferred payments on monuments and 
headstones throughout the country. Having a wide 
organization and direct contact with the principal 
quarries, no extra charge is made for the erection 
in any part of tHe United States. A letter or 
phone call will bring a representative of the firm 
for consultation. 


HAPPY WASH DAYS 


When grandmother washed the clothes it was a 
slow, steamy process that left both the garments 
and the old lady in a frazzled, tired state. While 
the work sapped grandma’s strength, the home-made 
soap played havoc with the fibers of the family’s 
shirts and whatnots. The steam in the kitchen 
was bad for Willie’s cold and grandpop’s disposi- 
tion 

Well, it’s a sad tale, but it’s all over now. 

Today» wives and business girls alike have a 
knowledge of costs—budgets, if you please—as well 
as tastes that are only satisfied by the best and 
daintiest of laundry work. And with the demand, 
of course, the supply of such service appeared. 

Over at the Belstrat Laundry, 51 West 140th 
Street, where every bit of modern machinery and 
business system is at the disposal of every house- 
wife, 6s eager, skillful employees are bending every 
effort to turn out better, cheaper and more satis- 
factory laundry work. Appreciation of their efforts 
is recorded in the growth of the enterprise. Hun- 
dreds of new customers flock to the 12 route men 
contributing their bundles and receiving satisfaction 
and interested service along with the freshly- 
washed clothes. 

The largest Negro-owned industry in Harlem, 
doing both dry cleaning and all classes of laundry 
work, covering the entire city from the 80s to the 
160s, the Belstrat is the happy ending to the sad 
tale of grandmother’s wash. Week by week and 
month by month, this institution, manned by 
Negroes throughout, is becoming a bigger, better 
ending 


KIDDIES PLAY IN CAMP 


Political ambiticn abroad in the land and the 
sting of the vote bug has infested many of the 
prominent people of every town. Prohibition, de 
pression, revolution, repression, segregaticn, demo- 
cratic principles and the record of the party in 
power all clamor for attention with the voice of the 
liberals and the plain fact that America today is 
not the America cf 100 years, or 10 years ago 

Youngsters, citizens and voters of a few years 
from now, are untouched by all the clamor They 
only know that they are Americans, citizens of a 
great country with ample resources for all. sut 
the thing that appeals now to the hearts of this 
group is healthy play, wholesome food and a good 
swimming hole. They aren’t troubled yet with 
problems of race and industry and old age pensions. 

Out at Lincoln Park, N. J., just eight miles 
from Patterson, little playfellows of every race, 
religion and nationality are growing strong and 
tanned in these summer days. They aren't going 
to school and they aren’t playing with political 
ideas, but they are as their parents feel, learning 
democracy. 

The Workers’ Childrens Camp, managed by the 
Modern Sunday School Camp Association. houses, 
feeds and attends to these kiddies, joys and girls 
from 6 to 16 are welcome, as are visiting mothers, 
dads and elders. Price per week is $9 for every 
thing Convenient trains give access to the camp 
and week-end guests are welcome. THE CRISIS 
can give you further details. 
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MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for 

___ business and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for 
intermediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Eeo- 
nomics for high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, col- 
leges and branch city libraries, 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC— Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained 
musicians, to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of 
music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers 
exclusively. Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in 
building methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, strue- 
tural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with 
academic work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 
years of age and over. 





Arthur Howe, President Hampton Inst., Va, 


oes ae 
TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


A Vocational School for Negro Youth 


OFFERS 


FOUR YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Home Economics, Technical Arts and 
Education leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


TWO YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Business Practice, Teacher Training, Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES combining standard high school training in academic subjects 
with systematic instruction in trades. Twenty-nine trades are offered to boys including 
Carpentry, Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, 
Machine Shop Practice, Painting and Tailoring. Eleven trades are offered to young 
women including courses in Home Economics, Millinery, Applied Household Art, Cooking, 
Laundering, Household Management, Home Crafts, Dressmaking and Tailoring. 


THE NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL connected with the John A. Andrew Memorial 
Hospital provides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates 
for registration in forty-seven states. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS of ten weeks meets the requirements of Boards 
of Education in all southern states. 


“Tuskegee is not merely Alabama’s or the South’s but the 
nation’s and the world’s. It is a place of great public 
service,”” —— State Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 


RosBert R. Moron, Principal WILLIAM H. Carrer, Jreasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


BE ecrare ‘sco. | HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


1227 S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 


Fall term begins October oh. : WASHINGTON, D. .- 


Edward T. Duncan, Principal 


SL — 6 me ’ . « - + . . . 
2,473 Students from 38 states and 15 Foreign Countries 


Braithwaite Business School 8,399 Graduates from All Departments 
“ Gets R its’’ * ° e ° 2 e ° 
Te Setstablished 1920 $2,000,000 immediately available for new buildings 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Fall Term Begins September 14 
6 to 9 M i : 
— Capable os "premeel Yosshore iis Comprising the Following Schools and Colleges: 


9376-7th Ave. New York City 


3 new dormitories for women will be ready September 1 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and School of Music: Mus. B. and B.S.M. 


B.S. in Commerce Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
ie te Pen College of Education: A.B. in Educa- 


: ms a 7 School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
esl of B ° tion, and B.S. in Education 
Bush-Banks Se ool Oo xpression wD Ss ae is ed School of Law: LL.B. 

Seales een ak Deaie Menctine College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 


Cultural Dramatics for Children B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building College of Medicine: M.D. 
Accommodations for Students and Out-of-Town , ; ti Pew ‘ivi \ngineering : 7 : 
Housing is Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 
Near Columbia University B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in ; : 
Write Olivia Ward Bush-Banks, Personal Instructor Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. and B.S. 
a ee er Ven Oy Home Economics in Pharmacy 


THE 


REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
nn ae September 29, 1931 
Cooper F 42 School 

ey 


OS, qlee The Registrar, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
offers courses in 
Art 
Business 
Civil Service 
Stenography 


ii MorEHOUSE COLLEGE TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Foreign Languages 


Mathematics ATLANTA, GA. A Liberal Arts College 


Social Science . 
rheology College, School of Religion of Highest Grade 
Strong College Trained Faculty ; Lee Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
Fall Session Starts Sept, 21, 1931 yy, | N institution famous within recent and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Write for catalogue years for its emphasis on all sides Country. 
R, James Cooper, Director of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely Senane Maan 
to the education of Negro young men. eenisintie sciatica 


St. Mary’s School Graduates given high ranking by Plant nial 


greatest northern universities. Debat- one and one-half million 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, : e tics 4 iv “ ee 
uder the direction of the sisters of St ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea For further particulars address 


Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN- CHARGE, tures. The President or the Dean 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. FOR INFORMATION, Address TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


JOHN HOPE, President TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


PAINE COLLEGE Tur CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 
Augusta, Ga. CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
AN “A” GRADE COLLEGE Academic Course of two years, professional 
A ac- three year courses in Home Economics and 

. Shop Work. 

A dipl f f thes rses makes a 
credited by N. C. State Dep t. of sendin ate olanie yond in tae pulls caheda 
Ed . Pe lly of Pennsylvania. 

¢ 
ucation. Also a four year u For further information and catalog, write 
accredited HIGH SCHOOL oe LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 


CHEYNEY, PA. 
Univ. of Georgia. 


For further information write 





UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 





Efficient Equipment for Labora- renrieenneseiae 
tories, Enlarged Library. COLORED STUDENTS 


Dover, Delaware 
® A delightful place for study and recreation. A _ pro- 
E + PETERS Pre sident gressive institution ‘‘in the heart of Delmarva Penin- 
° 7 on ’ ¥ ° sula.”” State approved, Well equipped. High standards. 
Reasonable Rates. 


For Cataloecue or Further Particulars Write 
R. S. Grossley, President 
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NO WOMAN CAN 
BE ATTRACTIVE....— 


a BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. . 


Use PORO VANISHING 
CREAM. It will make your 
skin smooth, clear and soft. 
It prevents that shiny look, 
and makes a perfect base for 
your powder. 


PORO Face Powder, Rouge 
with Matching Lip-stick 
which best blends with your 
complexion. Many shades to 
choose from. 


ween 


FOR HAIR AN 


“My mirror tells me that my hair and complexion never 
looked better. PORO Preparations are really wonderful” 


SOLD BY PORO AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
or order direct froms 


PORO COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY PORO BLOCK, 44th to 45th ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . 
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